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Price One Penny, 








“He roar’d, he beat his breast, be tony hte bate” 
DryDEN. 
_ "Moderns have no such most outrageous motions, 
_ They put away the hat they cannot wear; 
>And never.entertain the slightest notions 
> Of roaring, beating breasts, or tearing hair.J 
_ Instead of this they go at once to Gee’s, 
|, They buy his hat so easy, soft, and light, 
And Dmpiy prove it never fails to please— 
_ “Risalways stylish, good, and easy quite. 


jyAwtes GEE, FASHIONABLE HATTER, 
138, MARKET STRE 
Largest Establishment in , Se 
t for are Woodrow's Patent Prize Medal Hats, 
epg = ob Hunting and Fishing Hats, 
*Dress and Sword Sticks, 


pe he 
‘ ie een ralise, Racecourse Bags, &c. 


Macintoshes, Umbrellas, &c. The Stethoscope Holder for 
{ = “Le »Gonformateur used at this establishment. 


ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. 


RICHARDSON, “ROEBUOK, & Oo. 


a ~ aibinattchaas "~<a Fr: <pmmamaay dated 


.” OFFER THE FINEST BLACK TEA AT 
i 3/6 per lb. 
} G@ooD vb TEA AT 
2/6 and 3/- per Ib. 
ji), MARKET PLACE, WANCHESTER. 


Revisep List or Priors ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN BLAKELEY, PROPRIETOR. 
| BLAKELEY BROTHERS, 


MANCHESTER. 
| MPORTERS OF FOREIGN WINES, 
| / SPIRITS, AND LIQUEURS, 


1, Direct pot ors attention to their fine 
Did Irish Whisky ...18s. & 21s. per Gal. 
| Bootch » 188. G21s. - ,, 
Bottles included. 


Jazwvessys CHOICE BRANDIES 











Price according to age. 
it ENRY PIDDUC K, 
GOLDSMITH, 
| 24, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, 
1! BLEGANT DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
Richly Gilt and Enamelled. 


Beaxpsour DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
In Marble and Bronze. Warranted Correct. 


Wi. T. BOOTH, 
51, CORPORATION STREET, 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDS HIS 
3/- BLACK TEA. 
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“WHEN SEEN MAKE A NOTE OF,” 


HEWITT’S 
Black Satara Suits, 3 guineas. 


HEWITT’S 
Super Black Suits, 3} guineas. 
The above are very excep- 


tional, and unparalleled in 
the history of Tailoring. 


HEWITT’S 
Super Black Suits, 4 guineas. 
Excellent value. 
HEWITT’S 
Business Suits, 3 guineas, and 
3} guineas, 
HEWITT’S 
15/-, 17/-, 19/-, and 21/- 
Trousers, 
HEWITT’S 


21/-, 25/-, 27/6, 30/-, & 31/6 
At uascutum ' or Waterproof 
vercoat, in Tweed or 
Melton Cloth, ready for 
immediate wear, 


TERMS—- 


Manchester Parcels, Qash on Delivery. 
Pre-payment required when Goods are 
sent out of Manchester, 


J. M. HEWITT, 


TAILOR, 
72, MARKET als 








$0/- OVERCOUATS. 
Thoroughly substantial and fashionable garments 
at Economical prices, 


16/6 ALL WOOL TROUSERS. 


Over 200 patterns to select from. 
New Winter textures in all the novelties fer this season. 


J.S. MOSS & SON, 


ECONOMICAL TAILORS, 
23, MARKET ST., corner of CORPORATION 8T., 
MANCHESTER. 


ATHERTON COAL, 


WELL PICKED AND SCREENED. 





VERY CLEAN AND DURABLE. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


ABRAHAM BURROWS, 
CHIEF AGENT. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 7, ST, ANN’S SQUARE. 
HOMAS WRIGLEY, C.E. 


. (for a number of years Manager of the late Firm é 

John Davies and Son, Patent Agents, Menchester), oe 

ito announce that he has atent 
ent and Mechanical Hngineer. 

.B.—The Abridgements of Specimens kept at the 

Office, in order that’ ee may be advised as to the 

novelt of their invention: 

NDIA BUILDINGS, 20, CROSS STREET, 

MANcurester. 




















BEST AND CHEAPEST 
SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES. 


MORGAN, , OPTICIAN, 
20, MARKET PLACE. 


MEERSCHAUM AMBERS,| 


THE LAROEZST STOCK IN MANCHESTER. 


MEERSCHAUMS REPAIRED | 


OR 
MOUNTED BY COMPETENT WORKMEN. 


T. R. WITHECOMB, 
284 VICTORIA STREET. 


ILLIAM GARDNER, 
WATCH Lg ao 
UPERIOR erm 
PRICES OF at 8 ee WATCHES, 
£4, £5, £6, £7, £8, £9, and £10 each. 
2, CATEATON STREET, 
Near the Old Church, Manchester. 
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GHORGEH MACBHTH, 
BOYS’ TAILOR. 





i hsniscascstinsnaveaaiene CHRISTMAS DBEBB................cccccsscvssscseees 20s. 
OGD ccscretivectibitsh inectttbtens PANTOMIME DRESB............:cccceeceeseeeeeenees 20s. 
BE tneieekisticennsenenrcctiabsinsiinns PARTY DBESBB.............cssssccscssesecrcssecssees 20s. 
I ratte isatiecine BLUE BRAIDED DRESBB.........cccscccesseees sevaes OS 
ee , TTT Te YOUNG ENGLAND DRESB...........:ccccccceeeeeees 20s 
nn ee ed OR EAT BR BOG c.....cccrivcscissinsistasiaae 20s 
TE wvssemaenmeninmaninaae SPANISH D BESB.....ccsrccccrccccccrsssrerscnscvesss 20s, 
NE cnrcrcnitininnimnnctlll PRBEBMOM, DBEGB.....ccrccsccrcrrveccscrcssscescsssess 20s, 
PEITEIEE svtinkasenetatinnsosaesnniiienaaal WG Te eek de wkakvccescscnssesspsiccsinsoanannn 20s. 
DOGO’ ono sscccssvisissedissicsees HIGHLAND DRESS in all Clans.................00+ from 20s. 
RT ee TT en er BE BEF BB Bessscccess....cccccovecscccceseees from 10s 








GEORGE MACBETH tespectfully requests Parents before purchasing 
their Boys’ Holiday Clothing to call and inspect the large and choice stock 
of the only establishment in Manchester solely devoted to Boys’ Clothing. 


The great advance of the use of Machinery in manufacture, has induced 
G. M. to apply the same to the making, braiding, &c., of Boys’ Clothing, 
and has, by the aid of skilful mechanics, and at great cost, been enabled to 
produce machinery solely adapted for Boys’ Clothing, which will be found 
firmer, stronger, neater, and considerably less in price than hand sewn. 

Fashion Sheets, directions for Self-measurement on application. 
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GHORGH MACBETH, 
BOYS’ TAILOR, 


2S, F UCC ADILEW, PEANCELESTER:. 
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CHAMPAGNE, SPARKLING ‘HOCK, SPARKLING MOSELLE, SPARKLING BURGUNDY, 


36/- Per Doz. 36/- Per Doz. 36/- Per Doz. 40/- Per Doz, 








The above are equally pure as the dearer qualities, and, from their 
excellent quality and fine flavour, we strongly Recommend them for Balls, 
Parties, Suppers, &c. 


Cheaper Wines can be imported, but we could not Recommend them, 
as they are not palatable. 





THE GREATEST VARIETY OF 


FOREIGN LIQUEURS, 
FOREIGN SPIRITS, 
FOREIGN WINES, 


SUNDRIES. 


IN THE KINGDOM. 


JAMES SMITH AND COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


MANCHESTER: 26, MARKET STREET. 
LIVERPOOL: 11, LORD STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, HIGH STREET. 











For Winter use we specially Recommend the undernoted Useful Moderate-priced Wines : 


SHERRY, ROUSILLON, MARSALA, 
er Z 
20/- & 24/- Per Doz 20/- Per Doz. This Excellent Sicilian Wine, of Sherry 


te ly needs to be more known to 
See ea aeind. 58 Yip Denes a ponmansed Dinner Wine with the 


Pare Sherries Imported direct by ourselves | South of France, resenabling Port, and far | jk of the people, who cannot afford to give 
from Cadiz. superior to any Port to te had at the price. fancy prices for wines for general use. 
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ufacturer o¢ 


Silversmith, Man 


Jeweller and 


LEVER AND 


R. WALMSLEY, 
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THE NEW DENTIFRICH. 


SOUND AND WHITE TEETH. 


HAMPSON’S FPLUVUODEN TINE 


Or Liquid Dentifrice for thoroughly Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 











This elegamt proparation entirely supersedes the use ef ordinary Tooth Powders and Pastes, the majority of which are crude, gritty, mineral compounds, 
containing ingrediemts which whiten the teeth at the expense of the enamel, and are the cause instead of the preventives of decay. 

The FLUODENTINE is pronounced the most perfect Dentifrice yet submitted to the public. It keeps the Teeth perfectly clean and white, and being ALKALINE, neutralise 
acidity ; it hardens and allays all irritation of the gums, oorrects fetid breath, and has a tendency to whiten Teeth already discoloured by desay. Jn use it 18 caceedingly 
pleasant, and imparts « refreshing sense of coolness and cleanliness in the mouth peculiar to itself. 

Important Testimenial from Dr, Hassall, the noted authority on the Adulteration of Food, &e., &e. 
The Analytical Sanitary Institution, 11, Charles street, Manchester square, Londom, Octobor Ist, 1867, 
Repert upen Hampson’s Fluodentine or Liquid Dentifrice. oz, 

**T have carefully tested the Preparation to which Mr. Hampson has given the name of ‘ Fluodentine or Liquid Dentifrice.’ 

“I find that its eleansing properties are very considerable; that when empleyed according to the directions given, the ingredients of which it is composed are net 
injurious to the teeth, while its fluid form renders its use more convenient and agreeable than the majority of solid Dentifrices, the action of which in most cases is merely 
mecbaniecal, ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., LONDO. 

Manufactured Solely by R. HAMPSON, (late Pyne,) Pharmaceutical Chemist, 63, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 6d. and 8s., er double size, 5s. each, by Chemists and Perfumers generally. 


cma S$. HEwws, 


(LATE A. L. PARIS). 
BOYS OVBROOATS ... - - + ee ervreee OS CL 
YOUTHS’ OVERCOATS... ih te ie ee 
| In Blue Witney, well made, and very strong. 
THE ONLY HOUSE IN MANCHESTER SOLELY DEVOTED TO BOYS’ CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Female Assistants and Private Rooms for trying on Children’s Apparel, to show the various styles. 


102, MARKET STREET, OPPOSITE HIGH STREET. 














| | FIRE AND SCARCITY OF WATER. 
| LEXTINCTEUR 





PORTABLID AND SELF-ACTING FIRE ENGINE. 





Lee ) 


INVALUABLE FOR ARRESTING FIRES IN THEIR EARLY STAGES. 


| DEPOT—46, CORPORATION STREET, MANCHESTER. 
W..B. DICK & Co, Sole Maker. JAMES SINCLAIR, Agent 


WHITH AND SOUND THETH 


| ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


This old established and increasingly favourite Dentifrice has been FORTY YEARS before the Public, and is strongly 
reeommended by Medical and other Testimony—it is pleasant and agreeable to the taste, may be relied on as safe and effics 
cious, being composed of vegetable substances, blended with a variety of the most fragrant eompounds, and absolutely free 
from the least admixture of any mineral or pernicious ingredient. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE is manufactured SOLELY by 


JEWSBURY AND BROWN, CHEMISTS, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER 


And is distinguishable by the Avrooraru Sicnatunrs of the Proprietors, and the TRanz Mark. Particular attention should 
be paid to these guarantees of genuineness, as NUMEROUS IMITATIONS are offered for sale. 


THE “ FLORENCE” 
LOCKSTITCH SEWING MACHINES 


ARB THE BEST. 
THEY WILL HEM, FELL, TUCK, CORD, BRAID, BIND, QUILT, GATHER, AND SEW ON4 
BAND AT THE SAME TIME. 


THEY MAKE FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES, and have many advantages possessed by no ether 
Machines, including the REVERSIBLE FEED, for fastening off the ends of seams 
without removing the work from the Machine, 


YPROSPRCTUSES AND SAMPLES FREE. 
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EY \ 0 
AN ASSAULT AT ARMS AT THE 
ATHENAZUM. 

JHATEVER be the qualifications of the Atheneum Gymnasium, 
W it is unquestionably a useful room ; and whether it be the scene 
of a dramatic performance, of a concert, or of a gymnastic entertainment, 
it is always a popular place of resort. On the Friday evening of last 
week the walls seemed to have put on a special coat of whitewash in 
honour of the occasion of its legitimate and orthodox use. The appear- 
ance of the platform was in a high degree professional. Ropes, swings, 
and foils of mysterious look, a very large horse of the style called by 
young people * dobby,” and finally one or two mattresses gave to it an 
aspect slightly formidable, and imparted just the faintest possible hint of 
risk and danger. A remarkable feature in every entertainment which is 
given in the gymnasium, is the attraction which it seems to offer to 
ladies, and especially to young ladies. It is, of course, no matter of 
wonder in some cases.) When Mr. Cavanah, for instance, plays Dr. 
Ollapod, or when merry-looking gentlemen sing exquisite love ditties, 
the attraction is evident and comprehensible enough. But we confess 
in our ignorance to some slight feeling of doubt as to whether an assault 
at arms would be considered precisely the place for young ladies. 
Curious recollections of the literal derivative meaning of the word 
gymnasium floated across the mind, but on going into the room we were 
happy to be reassured on the point. The presence of many ladies con- 
vinced us that gymnastic exercises were not carried on in every respect 
as they were known to the Greeks. The ladies appeared to have as 
escorts a body of critical young men. These were very severe on the 
athletes. If each could not himself do something far surpassing what 
was attempted on the platform, he knew somebody who could ; and 
nothing was done which in any way or to any extent excited their admi- 
ration or respect. But perhaps the most wonderful thing about the 
Atheneum entertainment is the band ; if that be a sufficiently dignified 
appellation for the body of instrumentalists (comprising two violinists, a 
pianist, and a gentleman with some description of brass instrument) who 
fill up with their music any pauses which may occur. The extraordinary 
point about their performance was the effective and affecting way in 
which they accompanied the entertainment. Nothing more melodra- 
matic can be conceived than the feeling manner in which they discerned 
the telling parts of the gymnastics, and made the audience tremble and 
shake with their slow music. 

It is not the purpose, nor can it come in the scope of a short paper 
like this, to denote much space to the Atheneum Gymnastic Club, nor 
to treat the readers of the Sphinx to a critical examination of its present 
position and future prospects. But the members boast with justifiable 
pride, that the club is one of the oldest, if not the very oldest gymnastic 
club in the kingdom ; claim for it the title of Father of all English socie- 
ties of the sort, and glory in ascribing to its exertions the development 
of many exercises which are now recognised as part of the regular pro- 
gramme of gymnasts. Nor will we attempt to discuss the question 
whether gymnastics, so far as they are understood to mean the training 
of one part of the body, the development of one set of muscles to ex- 
cess, and the neglect of all others, is beneficial or otherwise. Our 
concern is with the evening’s amusement alone. 





_ 





On Mr. Goodier, a good-natured and obliging director, taking the 
chair—a very hard one, to all appearance—he made a short speech, in a 
voice so mild as to make one think he only cared to let the musicians 
hear. His chief argument, so far as we understood it, was, that 
the fact that such large audiences were always attracted by the per- 
formances, was a sufficient proof of their great value and utility. And 
though we could not help thinking that ifthe logic were sound, the 
Christy Minstrels and comic singers who come to the Free Trade Hall 
must be well satisfied of the educational value of their performances, 
everybody was far too good-natured to be very critical or inconveniently 
logical. The performances proper began with “free exercises in musi- 
cal time,” chiefly remarkable for the opportunity offered to the band for 
distinguishing itself, and for the wonderful enthusiasm of the club in- 
structor. In this, in the fencing drill, and in the cavalry sword exercises, 
which were all conducted by Sergeant Inglis, the same eager interest 
was observable, and made it impossible to doubt that they were labou's 
of love to the sergeant. The programme included all the usual gymnas- 
tic feats. Though there was no competition or reward of excellence, 
nothing could be more enjoyable than the hearty way in which every 
contest was entered into. The principle which actuated the performers 
suggested that of juveniles, whose leader performs some out-of-the-way 
or difficult feat, euphoniously called a ‘craddy,” which every other 
boy was bound to attempt. This sense of heartiness communicated itself 
to the spectators, who, in event of any particular close contest, took 
sides, and cheered or sighed, according to the success or failureof their 
champion. It would, probably, not be interesting to go through every 
item of the programme. In the parallel-bar performance we were most 
struck by the appearance of a gentleman with a gigantic biceps. If we 
are not mistaken, Mr. B. Heap is proud of that biceps. Indeed, a 
prize-fighter might view it with satisfaction and approval ; and Charley 
Spriggs would, assuredly, have become hysterical over it: In high leap- 
ing, Mr. Hilkirk lead, apparently with great ease, in the stand-jump, 
and was followed by Mr. Doig; but in the running-leap the order was 
reversed, Mr. Hilkirk giving way very early. The style of jumping 
seemed to us one-sided and shuffling, and the results attained were alto- 
gether unsatisfactory and common-place. The burst of laughter, as the 
unsuccessful competitors knocked down the stick, and endeavoured 
to put it up agafn, and replace it so as to convince the spectators either 
that it had never been knocked down at all, or only by the merest bad luck, 
must have been trying and hard to bear. - Much to the public horror and 
private delight of the young ladies, boxing was twice introduced. On 
the first occasion Messrs. Doig and Moores attacked each other with 
great science and vigour, which must have given each gentleman very 
much ado to keep his temper moderately under control. Though Mr. 
Doig’s hair seemed at first a little in the way, and was a good deal 
knocked over his eyes, he appeared to get much the better of the finish. 
Then we saw exercises with dumb bells, on the trapeze, and horse 
exercise, which did not refer to riding on horseback. No part of the 
evening’s doings was more successful than the fencing. Then followed 
exercises on rings, and a very slow, uninteresting, and unskilful combat 
between sabre and bayonet, in which the impression given was that the 
gentleman with the bayonet was too heavily armed. Then caine 
exercises with Indian clubs, pieces of wood of the shape of bloated wine 
bottles. This part of the evening was much enjoyed by the two gentle- 
men who were using the light clubs. One on each side of the platform 
they began the proceedings, and, regardless of the fact that nobody was 
looking at them or paying the smallest heed to them, they persevered, 
and to everybody’s astonishment were found to be as busy and cool as 
ever when every other performer had had his turn. More boxing 
followed, of a rougher and less scientific character, vaulting, and finally 
exercises on the horizontal bar, in which Mr. Henry advanced with 
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diffidence and shyness to perform most extraordinary feats. Though we 
were surprised on inquiry after the performance to hear that each 
gymnast was dreadfully out of form, the performance was on the whole 
satisfactory and enjoyable. Not the less was this the case because the 
element of sensationalism was carefully excluded, and the chances of a 
broken neck seemed anything but large. Security was never sacrificed 
to effect. Only one exception was there to this. A good-looking 
gen leman seemed to labour under the extraordinary delusion that he 
was gifted with great powers of balancing. Following out this impres- 
sion he attempted one or two feats on the trapeze and bar. Anything 
poorer in its way could not be imagined. The discomfort of the per- 
former was so evident, and he was so palpably afraid of falling and 
hurting himself, that the audience shared his discomfort and fear. 
Before the next performance we hope that the polite and business-like 
secretary, or some other person in authority, may solemnly warn Mr. 
Horsley, and so prevent the repetition of feats for which he is not at all 
competent, and which are, under the circumstances, alike uninteresting 
and rash, ; 


_ 
> 


THE REV. DR. PARKER. 


T isa mistake to suppose that popularity in l:terature, politics, or 





preaching is always a safe guarantee of true excellence. The con- 
rary is often the case, for there is something in the very nature of popu- 
larity which renders the possession of it open to the suspicion of shal- 
lowness. In literature this is especially true. The profoundest thinkers 
hae the smallest circles of admirers, The Proverbial Philosophy is far 
more widely read than Ja Memoriam. It is no answer to the argument 
to say that Shakespere and Milton are popular. They are more talked 
ibout than read, because it is the fashion of the time to admire them ; 
but they are far from being popular, in a true and deep sense. There is 
a fashion, too, in preaching, as in other matters. Poor Edward Irving 
was unpopular and disappointed, until Chalmers heard him preach, and 
brought him into notice, and then fashionable London crowded round 
his pulpit, to leave him again, when the fashion changed, to disappoint- 
ment and death, Charlatanism is often as successful in the race for 
popularity as true merit. There are preachers who flash, like meteors, 
across the firmament of religious society, ‘‘going up like a rocket, but 
coming down like the stick.” These are generally to be found associa- 
ted with the whirlwind and the fire of revivalism, the still small voice of 
true worth being left to do the real work of Christianity, without the 
assistance of gaping crowds. But popularity, though altogether rela- 
tive, is a faithful witness, in one respect, namely—that he whom any 
section of the people declares great, will be found to possess more or 
less of that mysterious force which at once attracts and lifts the possessor 
above the multitude. 
It takes a high-souled man 

To move the masses even to a cleaner sty¢ ; 

It takes the ideal to blow an inch 

Inside the dust of the actual. 


In religion, as in other things, the man who has an earnest belief in 


himself and his mission will gain followers, whether the message he has 
to deliver be true or false. 
We have made these preliminary observations because the subject of 


our sketch has the reputation of being a popular and fashionable 
preacher. Cavendish Chapel, the scene of the labours of the Rev. 
Joseph Parker, D.D., is a very handsome and spacious Gothic building, 
surmounted by a graceful spire. In the days of his predecessor it was 
known as Cavendish Street Chapel, taking its name from the street in 
which it is placed ; but on the advent of the Rev. Joseph Parker its 
designation was changed, for, said that reverend gentleman, “ street is of 
the earth, earthy ; itis associated with mud and dust, and other like things; 








but Cavendish is Royal—therefore let us call it Cavendish Chapel.” His 
congregation gave a silent consent, and by. that name it has since been 
known. At this chapel may be seen the highest point of development 
in its form of worship to which Congregationalism has yet attained. The 
architecture of the place is noble, and the surroundings are in perfect 
harmony. The minister stands before his congregation in all the dig. 
nity of gown and bands, and his voice rolls through Gothic arches. The 
service is, in its way, a modified sort of ritual, in which chants and 
anthems have their place. Poor Dr. Watts, with his feeble hymns, is 
getting shelved in these days of advanced taste, or is only recognised by 
selections f.om his works. Here he is replaced by a compilation which 
is called the Cavendish Hymnal. The congregation is large and, to all 
appearances, fashionable and intelligent, though, to some extent, ong 
that ebbs and shifis each week. It contains many of the dite of the 
Congregational body in this neighbourhood. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker is in many respects a very remarkable man, 
His ministry in this place dates back some ten or a dozen years, during 
which time he has continued to draw crowded congregations, He 
possesses many qualifications which go to make an attractive preacher, 
He has a fine, commanding presence, and his attitude and bearing are 
suggestive of great strength. His head is massive, the lines of the face 
indicating considerable power and firmness of will. In addition to these 
advantages, he possesses a powerful and sonorous voice, and is a perfect 
master of elocution. His sermons are delivered with great dramatic 
effect, the art of putting things having evidently been studied to consid. 
erable purpose. In his most enthusiastic moments, there is always a 
studied effect, and perfect self command. His mind, as we find it 
reflected in his sermons, is as vigorous as his body. He has a strong 
imagination, a temperament highly poetical, allied to a keen, logical 
perception. But he can scarcely be called a profound thinker. Thereis 
more brilliancy and show than depth in his preaching. As some one has 
said, the popular preacher shows us a truth which we can see without 
changing our present intellectual position. He has a way of stating com- 
monplaces that startles his hearers into the belief that they are new truths, 
He indulges largely in paradoxes and is eminently dogmatic. In his 
choice of language he is apt to heap metaphor on metaphor, and simile 
on simile, and is pedantic to the extent of going out of his way to choose 
obscure words and forms of expression. He is decidedly of the spasmodic 
school, and evinces this in his poetical taste. We have heard him 
strongly eulogise and quotelargely from the leaderof that school in poetry, 
the Jate Alexander Smith. There is a grim humour in his constitution, 
as for instance when he describes a dreamy, speculative do-nothing, as 
one who is going about knocking at doors which God has marked 
** private.” His prayers are as dramatically delivered as his sermons, 
and often display considerable bad taste, and here we would submit 
with all respect that it is scarcely decorous or desirable in prayer to 
propound theological problems. To judge from most prayers we hear 
in dissenting chapels, we seem to have forgotten that in fervent simpli- 
city alone consists their true beauty. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker has evidently an unlimited belief in himself, and 
this, we take it, is one great cause of his success. Emerson says the 
vast majority of men are imbecile, and this gives force to the strong— 
that the multitude have no habit of self relianc: or original action 
It is said of the late Dr. Raffles that he maintained his position in his 
church and among the Congregationalists by the exercise of a despotic 
power which overawed deacons and church members. The multitude 
always believe in a man who believes in himself. Endowed with this 
faculty, Dr. Parker is enabled to indulge in the most biting sarcasm at 
the expense of his congregation, which seems rather to amuse than 
displease them. Sometimes, however, he goes a little too far for them 
with his self will, as when, like a right-minded man, he determined to go 
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to the theatre, and went there to see what sort of place it was before 
deciding on the good or evil of it. This hazardous slip lost him some 
of the more gravely puritanical in his church. Then again, not so 
wisely, he used his pulpit for political purposes one Sunday evening 
during the election, which has also given serious offence to some. 
Like other great and enthusiastic spirits, he is a man of un- 
fulfilled purposes. His first great idea took the shape of a 
college, to be called the Cavendish College, which did see the 
light, but which, after ‘‘the brief and fitful fever of its life, sleeps 
well.” Then again it is an orphanage which is to be founded, which 
never gets beyond an idea. Now there is to be a system of tract dis- 
tribution and house-to-house visitation, which was in part achieved. 
Then one fine Sunday he astonishes his hearers by asking for a ‘‘ Gospel 
Van,” by means of which he may visit races, fairs, and other places 
where men do congregate, to preach and distribute religious literature. 
The appeal for the van was eloquently made, but we believe his hearers 
were content to take the preacher’s will for the deed. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker is also an aspirant for literary fame. He started 
asmall magazine in connection with his church, with the charmingly 
modest title Our Own, but which perished through lack of knowledge, 
or the disposition to convey it, on the part of the congregation. He is 
also the author of several works, but his most important and most recent 
production is Zcce Deus. Some time ago the thoughtful reading world 
was surprised by the appearance of the most remarkable book of its 
kind which this country has produced. It was styled Ecce Homo, and 
was published anonymously. To this day, though the authorship is 
pretty generally known, it is not acknowledged. It is needless to 
mention here the curiosity and wonder which the book aroused, not 
only from the novelty of its views concerning the life of Christ, but for 
the beautiful and scholarly style in which it was written. So important 
was it deemed that the present premier wrote a book in review and 
praise of it. In his preface to the book’the author stated it to bea 
fragment, but hinted at the possibility of it being followed by another. 
Naturally enough men supposed that Zcce Deus would be the title of 
this foreshadowed work. In course of time there appeared a book 
styled Ecce Deus, in appearance and arrangement very similar to Zcce 
Homo. This book, though published anonymously, has been owned by 
Dr. Parker. It is not a reply to Zcce J/vmo, though it contains con- 
troversial notes on that book. The writer excuses himself for producing 
it on the ground that the author of Acce Homo, in writing of Christ, has 
ignored the Incarnation, and considers it, therefore, of necessity incom- 
plete. Zcce Deus is therefore put forth as a sequel or completion of 
Ecce Homo. Asa specimen of literary charlatanism we know of no 
parallel to it except the case of Tupper. Coleridge wrote an exquisite 
poem called Christabel, It was composed in two parts, at an interval 
of years, and after all, at the poet’s death, was left a fragment. Noone 
dared to touch or complete it except Mr. Tupper, who published a 
sequel and called it Geraldine. He tells us it was but the easy work of 
afew days. It is needless to say that it is a weak and in some respects 
an absurd production. It exists as a specimen of literary impertinence. 
We do not say so much of Zece Deus, though, if it were admissible here, 
we might show that neither in conception, thought, nor in dignified 
beauty of style is it at all to be compared to Zece Hlomo. Those who 
will take the trouble to read Zicce Deus, will find that, as a literary 
production, it is to Ecce Homo 
As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine, 





—— 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS.—The Printers’ Devil. [The author of this 
jocular (?) definition has been trying for some years to accomplish his 
object, and fancies he has succeeded. We have doubts about that, but 
are quite ready to give him the benefit of them. ] 











OUR SOCIAL SKETCH-BOOK. 
THE BRIDEGROOM'S MAN. 


Now, sign your names, which shall be read, 
Mute symbols of a joyful morn, 
By village eyes as yet unborn. 
The names are signed, and overhead 
Begins the clash and clang that tells 
The joy to every wandering breeze ; 
* The blind wall rocks, and on the trees 
The dead leaf trembles to the bells. 
Tennyson, 
N eminent divine who had arranged to read the service and preach 
for a brother clergyman caused great uneasiness at the parson- 
age, by arriving much too late. The preacher, however, was not in the 
least discancerted, but quietly remarked, *‘It does not signify; you 
know they cannot begin until I arrive.” Although it would be too 
much to say that a bridegroom cannot be married without the assistance 
of his best man, the nearly universal employment of that functionary 
renders him almost a necessity. It ig a moot question whether at all 
public meetings and gatherings, from the attendance at church on 
Sundays, down to flower shows, bazaars, and cricket matches, the 
presence of women attracts the men, or the men the women. Possibly, 
they are a mutual attraction. We are pretty certain that if certain places 
of public worship were set apart exclusively for men, and qthers for 
women, with female preachers for the latter, and males for the former, 
the attendance would be very scanty. Asa wedding would be shorn of 
its chief attraction if there were no bridesmaids, groomsmen become an 
absolute necessity, if for no other use than to act as a kind of setting to 
show off and give brilliancy to these precious jewels. But the grooms- 
man has even more substantial uses ; and there have been instances 
where, had it not been for his judicious firmness as ‘*‘ bottle-holder,” 
the bridegroom, from sheer nervousness and stage-fright, could never 
have been brought up to time. The working-classes, if we are to 
judge by the homely couples which we see “linking” together in the public 
streets, lay some stress on having their friends to see them through the 
marriage ceremony. It is recorded of old Parson Brooks, of Manches- 
ter, that he used to marry couples at the Parish Church in a very whole- 
sale and irregular manner, telling them, when he finished the service, to 
sort themselves as they went out. Now, a skilful best man would pre- 
vent such an unseemly occurrence. " 

Within our own experience, we have known some curious eontretemps 
occur at inarriages. We remember an instance of a, bridegroom arriving 
at church on what was to have been his marriage-day, but the bride had, 
in the meantime, repented, and failed to appear. Afterwards a reconcil- 
iation took place, and the day was again fixed, but this time, after 
waiting for above a couple of hours, the bridegroom was the absentee, 
and actually sailed for America on the identical day. The most singular 
thing about the affair was that, sometime afterwards, both parties agreed 
to cry quits, and were married to each other after all, In Dr, Westland 
Marston’s play, Ze Patrician’s Daughter, the hero behaves like a 
dastardly snob, in rejecting his bride, out of revenge for a former slight. 
If this spouting, poetical prig’s best man had behaved properly, he 


would have taken his principal’s behaviour as a personal insult, and « 


either given him a sound thrashing, or handed him over to the police. 

A few weeks since the marriage of two persons in humble life came 
under our cognizance, The bridegroom and his best man arranged 
that they were to meet on the morning of the marriage at a certain spot 
near the church, and to repair thither to join the bride’s party. The 
best man was at the rendezvous at the appointed time, and after waiting 
a long time ‘‘ Tummus” failed to appear. Best man then went to 
church, where he found “ Meary” and her friends in an agony of 
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suspense. After waiting some time longer until they were nearly in 
despair, as it was fast approaching twelve o'clock, ‘‘Meary” could 
stand it no longer, but set off in search of her future lord, and after 
some trouble found him, and lugged him off to church, where it imme- 
diately became apparent that he had been spending the last few hours 
ef his bachelorhood in a slightly convivial manner. These are a few in- 
stances where the groomsman, by a stricter attention to his duties, 
would have prevented serious consequences. 

In a previous article on thegbridegroom we remarked that he was a 
very insignificant person in comparison with the bride, and that he even 
paled his ineffectual fire in presence of his best man. The young ladies 
have lost all interest in him, whereas they are prepared to greet his man 
with the warmest sympathy and welcome. The bridegroom generally 
chooses for his man some friend of experience in such matters, one 
whose presence, manners, and entertaining powers are likely to be 
acceptable to his bride and her attendants. The most intimate relations 
are at once entered into betwen the groomsmen and the bridesmaids. 
‘They have a common interest, and the services they perform for the 
principal parties at once establish a bond of mutual confidence. The 
best man may, and frequently does, with impunity, establish a flirta- 
tion with one or more of the bridesmaids. He may even go to a certain 
length in tender love making, without anyone thinking it at all unseemly. 
He is, for the time, what Lord John Russell called Mr. Joseph Hume, 
M.P.—a chartered libertine, 
generally one who has passed through a good deal of this sort of thing. 


The truth is that the groomsman is 


It is his experience which makes him invaluable. He is fast lapsing 
into a fogey; the bridesmaids know that he is, and are artless and 
unaffected accordingly ; he himself knows that the bridesmaids know it, 
and that all his adulation, compliments, and flattery will be taken 
exactly for what they are worth. He has vowed repeatedly that never 
again will he undertake these duties, and yet somehow or other he is in 
as much request as ever, and is persuaded once more to undertake the 
office. 

The duties of the best man at church need not be dwelt upon, and 
have indeed already been alluded to. He sees that no hitch occurs 
from forgetfulness on the part of the bridegroom, and that he has the 
certificate and wedding ring with him. The ordeal of the ring is a con- 
stant source of difficulty with nervous and awkward bridegrooms. On 
one occasion we saw one of these gentlemen fumble in his pockets for 
some time until he finally found it in one of these receptacles, wrapped 
up in a piece of tissue paper. His hands trembled so that he managed 
to drop the ring, and, tumbling down the altar steps, it went trundling 
down the choir. His best man was leisurely following it, when the 
bridegroom suddenly darted after it, and, picking it up in the most 
snappish manner, he hastened back to the bride’s side, amid the 
tittering of the company, and the ill-suppressed laughter of the 
officiating priest. But it is after the ceremony, and chiefly at the 
wedding breakfast, that the best man makes himself most useful. 
Although he may be, like Eugene Aram, “a melancholy man,” he may 
have a pleasant wit, and like Jaques, be possessed of ‘a most humourous 
sadness.” A wedding breakfast is not necessarily a hilarious feast. 
There is something cheerless about it, which not even the most liberal 
recourse to champagne and hock can wholly dispel. The groomsman 
fin Is it hard work to keep the ball rolling. The bridegroom does not 
give him the slightest assistance, and regards him from a sort of pedestal 
of matrimonial pre-eminence. Then there is always some heavy uncle 
or kinsman, who will persist in preaching. Mr. Dismal is of a lugubri- 
ous mature, and in proposing the health of that worthy couple, the 
father and mother of the bride, he goes in for the serious business with 
the greatest solemnity, and never leaves off until he has them both dead 
and buried aad gone to another and a better world. You are disposed 








to think with Hamlet, that the funeral baked meats do coldly furnish 
forth the marriage tables. That good soul, the bride’s mother, breaks 
down as a matter of course ; all the spinster aunts are dissolved in tears, 
and even paterfamilias has a tendency to blubber. The bride, too, 
begins to turn on the water works. This fidgets the bridegroom, who 
mutters to his man, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, get us out of this slough of 
despond.” Best man rushes gallantly to the rescue, and executes a 
brilliant flank movement upon old Dismal, cracks a few jokes, dashes 
off his neatest epigrams, eulogises the bride’s mother, extols the 
bride’s father, goes into raptures about the bridesmaids, banters the 
bridegroom, even lays siege to the feelings of the spinster aunts, and 
finally clapping a moral extinguisher upon old Dismal, he sits down, 
having restored the company to a certain amount of gaiety. Mater. 
familias has quite recovered. Paterfamilias quaffs a bumper and is 
getting almost jovial, and the bridesmaids are almost ready to hug their 
champion for dispelling the clouds and restoring the sunshine. 

Some time since it was announced in the columns of a fashionable 
contemporary that speeches at wedding breakfasts were to be tabooed 
for the future. The scheme has, however, broken down, which we are 
glad of, for, although our connection with the Celestials of the Aristocracy 
is of the most slender nature, we have occasionally availed ourselves of 
the aforesaid columns to read some very entertaining wedding speeches, 
Lord Palmerston was an adept at such entertainments, and Earl 
Granville’s geniality is always conspicuous on similar occasions. When 
Mr. Disraeli turns up at a marriage of one of the Rothschilds he is 
invariably in his happiest vein, and Mr. Bernal Osborne, who seems to 
become more gallant as he grows older, absolutely revels in fun and 
merriment. Commonplace and prosy as wedding speeches generally 
are, a breakfast without them is a still more dreary affair. On one 
occasion speeches were entirely omitted, but everything was so flat that 
it was felt something must be done, and a young lady kindly consented 
to sing. As ill-luck would have it, she struck up ‘‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” which completely upset everyone. The breakfast over, our 
groomsman is at a loose end. He feels that all his old friends are drifi- 
ing away from him, leaving him high and dry, stranded on the beach. 
Probably he spends the rest of the day in an unsettled state at his club, 
indulging in billiards or some such dissipation, and returns to the house 
of the bride’s parents to finish the evening in festivities. 


Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 
The shade of passing thought, the wealth 
Of words and wit, the double health, 
The crowning cup, the three times three, 


And last the dance ; till I retire : 
Dumb is the tower which spake so loud, 
And high in heaven the streaming cloud, 
And on the downs a rising fire. 
M.P.’"S AND GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

IN consequence of the objections which have been raised against Mr. 
Hugh Birley and Sir Sydney Waterlow taking their seats for Manchester 
and Dumfriesshire, owing to their alleged holding of government contracts, 
attention has been drawn to the fact that a number of gentlemen have 
been returned to parliament who are partners in limited liability com- 
panies, many of which hold government contracts. The question has 
been raised whether those gentlemen who have taken their seats are 
eligible, and have become liable to penalties for having done so. 

a en 
AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE. 

WE are glad to welcome back our old friend the Cathedral Clock, 
which has been set agoing this week. The clock has got a bran new 
face, and we are happy to see that it is illuminated at night. During its 
absence Ben Lang’s clock has been doing duty both day and night, and 
deserves a vote of thanks recording in its favour. 





Our usvaAL CHRISTMAS HamMpER.—Christmas bills. 
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HERE are two kinds of superstition. 
stition which arises from the need men feel for some 
external object upon which to concentrate the stray and super- 
This is the superstition which 
Such is Mahometanism, built as it is upon that 
curious combination of feeble intellect and fiery imagination 
which characterises eastern nations. 
kind of superstition is less a need than a luxury. 
itself upon objects in themselves exceptional and transitory. 
For instance, astrology was formerly made use of to gratify 
Or again, we often find men 
who had become quite materialistic in their opinions about 
woman, revive all their old superstition about the charm, the 
privilege, and the refining influence of woman’s society, because 
they have accidentally become acquainted with a girl of excep- 


abundant emotions within. 


beliefs in themselves agreeable. 


of the true martyrs they are. 


and indigestion. 


MINCE PIETY. 


A LEADING ARTICLE FOR CHRISTMAS, 


ty and of still more exceptional brains. 


But of all temporary superstitions, and it is the most temporary 
of all, is that indomitable but confused belief which begins about 
the twentieth day of December, and certainly expires before the 
close of the twenty-fifth, that Christmas is a time of unlimited 
enjoyment, of extravagant generosity on the part of other people, 
of peculiar immunity from care and of general abundance; and 
that Christmas Day itself is incessantly jolly from the moment 
you get up until the moment you go to bed, and therefore quite 
different from any other day. Looked upon as a nation of shop- 
keepers, we are exquisitely civilised; looked upon as social 
are untutored savages. Buckle says that work is not 
natural to man. To Englishmen it is pleasure that is not, 
natural, Incidental to our state of social barbarianism is that 
excess with which we plunge into the opposite extremes of social 
It is culture which teaches nice distinctions. 

Very curious but very sad is the strange fact that Englishmen 
assemble in the largest numbers at churches and pantomimes. 
But even these two kinds of moral exercise are not quite lucidly 
understood. At church the Englishman is not devotional, but 
intellectual,—at the"pantomime he is not intellectual, but almost 
In England, religion is not as in Italy, in Spain, 
and even in unbelieving France, beautifully confused with daily 
life, but it is in fact only alive at certain fixed hours ever Sunday. 
But the pantomime is witnessed every night for months, by men 
and women who bring to it the eagerness, the tumult, the rapture 
If there is any experience which 
makes a man sadder without making him wiser, we should say 
that it is not so much being slowly tortured to death, or having an 
umbrella thrust into his bowels, and then opened out, as sitting 


re pantomime. 


But our most amusing blunder does not lie merely in the 
separate treatment, but rather in the clumsy mixture of morality - 
Our Christmas is not a Passover, and it is not 
a Carnival; it is worship made easy, and feasting rendered pain- 
ful. On Christmas Day we go to church with a gay feeling of 
irresponsibility, but we sit down to dinner with a solemn sense 
of duty, It is this ludicrous confusion that we mean by Mince- 


atin 
> 





A NEW PAVEMENT. 


Tue dogma that hell is paved with good intentions has long been 
indisputable. Perhaps, therefore, we ought not now to be 
Surprised to be told, as we were, one morning this week, that ‘the 
magistrates of Shrewsbury are directing their energies to putting down 
bad language in the streets.” They are not likely to want material. 
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WAITERS. 


S° much of the happiness in life depends upon being on good 


s with waiters, that we shall feel that we have not 
ain if we succeed in giving some clue to the laws of 
of a race of beings so peculiar, so potent, so little 


understood, Life is short, but waiters are frequently long. The 
proudest sciences and the most benevolent arts represent the 
capitalized contributions of tedious centuries. There must have 
been a day when the first stone was laid of the very Sphinx 


is, therefore, in the humble spirit of men who know, 


and are content to know, that they are only planting the seed, 


perhaps, never live to see the tree even peep out of the 


ground, that we inaugurate a new study, that we reveal a new 


pasture upon which the human mind may graze, that we present, 
in a short treatise, the speculations of a baffled, but expensive 


It is, perhaps, not generally known in Manchester that there 
are two methods of conducting an investigation—the inductive 
and the deductive. The inductive method teaches us to collect 


separate observations about waiters as possible, and 


from them to reason out one typical, individual waiter, with or 
without pimples. This is the system we intend to pursue, and 


t to our readers, or to a future generation, whichever 


our readers prefer, to determine the exact position of waiters in 
the scale of existence, argued from the particulars we place before 
them. There is a certain impatience about great facts. A man 
can’t flirt with them; he must lawfully own them right off. 
Indeed, you cannot imagine Newton discovering gravitation by 
degrees. It would be like giving a black eye by hitting out gradu- 


imagine the human mind to be perpetually playing with 


the hidden laws of the universe. Jesting with nature, man some- 
times speaks a true word, and then, bang! or bing! (as the case 
may be) he gives his name to a new star, or a new steam-engine, 
a new religion, or a new sauce. When Newton discovered the 
law of gravitation, he was sitting in his back garden. When 
Archimedes found out that when a man gets into a bath the 


s more if he is fat, and more still if he is fatter, Archi- 
s himself having a dip. When we made our discovery 
ters, we were sitting in the coffee-room at the Queen’s, 


wondering whether there would be any lemon to the oyster pAtés. 
These particulars interest some people; but we don’t remember 
what we had on. Nor do we remember whether it was the day 


the day after, that we had that fit of indigestion. It 


may have been the day after. What first led us to the conviction 
that waiters ARE waiters, and not men, was the reflection that, 
although they are surrounded all day, although they are posi- 
tively beset with food, yet who ever saw a waiter eat? We will 
not aver dogmatically that they imbibe through the pores of the 


only say that they do not eat. Their mode of drinking, 


for they do drink, is so different from that of human beings as to 
be quite as remarkable. When a man, in his instinctive kind of 
way, wills that he shall drink, he lifts the tankard to his lips, and 


immediately absorbed in its contents. Not so the 
He lifts the vessel to his mouth, darts his eyes wildly 


and rapidly from right to left, throws his head well back, and 


draught swiftly down his throat. It will be remem- 


bered that in most coffee-rooms there is a screen, behind which 


r frequently disappears. Now, just as the ornitholo- 


gist feels that if he could only pursue the lark or the hen-pecker 
in all its wanderings and all its places of shelter, he would be in 
a position more satisfactorily to write its natural history, so we 


f we could only pursue the waiter behind the screen, 
discover some habit which would reveal an important 


secret of his existence. It is true that, on three separate occa- 
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sions, we have caught a glimpse of the other side of the screen, 
but, unfortunately for that variety of particulars so desirable in 
the inductive method, precisely the same phenomenon presented 
itself. We observed the waiter, with his back turned to us; his 
arm was uplifted, his head was thrown back, and in his hand he 
held what, to the naked eye, looked almost exactly like a quart 
pot. But, of course, this is only an hypothesis. 

In his calmness and his awful shuffling silence, the waiter 
ignores the petty codes which govern humanity. For instance, 
in some restaurants the law is proclaimed, “ Waiters are not 
allowed to take fees under any circumstances.” The waiter 
ignores all human law, but particularly this one. His conversa- 
tion is brief almost to abruptness. His very manners are 
epigrammatic. When you enter he bows, twitches his napkin, 
dances a short minuet towards a chair, pulls it out, and presents 
you with the bill of fare as if it were a petition, all in one 
moment. So far he has not uttered a word. Now, only to show 
how unconsciously we treat waiters in the distinct manner due 
to a distinct race, we may remind our readers that the first 
question which it is the invariable custom to address to a man 
is,“ How do youdo?’ Singularly enough, you never greet a 
waiter with “ How do you do?” but always with “ What soups 
have you got?” The consequence is that he does not reply, 
“Quite well, thank you, how are you?” like men do, but he 
delivers himself something in this style ; “ Soups, sir? Julienne, 
maccaroni, mock turtle, oxtail, vermicelli.” You see there is no 
feeble digression here, there are no useless figures of speech, 
there is no ornate departure from the main subject. Every word 
is as indispensible, as aptly chosen, as searchingly significant 
as the words in Casar’s celebrated boast, “I came, I saw, I 
conquered.” On every subject on which you may address him 
he displays the same nervous power. For instance, if you were 
to ask him who wrote the best dialogues, Plato or Mr. H. J. 
Byron, the chances are that he would reply, “ Yes sir, coming sir.” 

Curious it is to meet the waiter in the shade of evening. He 
goes abroad disguised as a human being in a brown overcoat 
and a white comforter. But is the disguise quite successful ? 
Does he not always look half waiter and half man? It is very 
singular that if you do meet him thus, no matter how recently 
you may have seen him in his natural dress, no matter for how 
many years he may have waited on you, you are always puzzled, 
and his face teazes you like a face in a dream. You feel quite 
uncomfortable, and as he approaches you try to make up your 
mind as to which of the amenities of life you owe this unknown 
acquaintance—whether to meet him half way and squeeze his 
hand, or merely to nod in a familiar way, or only to bow ina 
distant sort of manner, as if there had been a coolness between 
your grandfathers. It is only after meeting him a great number 
of times in a railway carriage where you sit opposite to him, that 
you remember at once that he is not a man at all, but only a 
waiter, We often wonder whether, when he gets home, the 
waiter identifies himself with us and sits down to his meals, or 
whether he actually watts upon himself. Does he, when he is 
in a particular hurry for anything during dinner, hand it to him- 
self at once, or does he confuse himself with mankind and seep 
himself waiting for ten minutes. Does he, during his own 
dinner, ever mutter to Adaself/, “ Salt sir, presently sir.” It 
would be interesting to know if any organisation, any sense of 
peculiarity prevails amongst waiters, binding them togetlter. If 
such there be, we are sure that it is not a loud, frothy, impotent 
society, like the Reform League, but a silent, wiry, obedient 
society, like the Order of the Trappists. We have had cabman 
strikes, and tailor strikes, and engine drivers’ strikes, but only 
imagine the panic which a waiter strike would cause! When 
the cabman strikes we can go on foot, when the tailor strikes we 
can wear out our old clothes, but if the waiter strikes, good 











heavens! we cannot starve! Fancy entering an hotel during a 
waiter strike. Instead of everybody sitting patiently down while 
this subsidised being stalks about calmly and justly distributing 
the food in portions, what a savage spectacle we should behold! 
Each fresh joint as it came up would be received by a compact 
division with the Roman welcome with which Horatius and his 
two companions received the Tuscans at the celebrated River 
Gate. Angry passions would arise, the gravy would be spilt, 
and the fat and lean would be allotted without any reference to 
the human liver, 

The influence of waiters is of a kind which is felt rather than 
seen. When the white-haired head waiter bends down and 
whispers in your ear, you feel that you would like a few friends, 
who did not think much of you before, to see you now. Itis 
impossible to prevent your dignity from shrinking by the side of 
the almost diplomatic head waiter. As he looks at you, you feel 
that he reads the deepest secrets of your nature. He knows 
whether, in reality, you do not like an honest tough beef-steak 
better than a ragodt de tortie aux truffes néires, he knows 
whether in your heart of hearts you do not prefer bottled stout 
to Chambertin. 

Like all living races, the waiter is subject to the influences of 
climate and of soil. Therefore, although the waiters of other 
countries are distinct from the populations of those countries, 
waiters are also different from each other. The representative 
English waiter is tall, thin, bald, grey-eyed. He is so absorbed in 
his work as to appear actually absent minded. Observe him lay 
the table. He places the knife and fork, and then retires a step 
and contemplates them from underneath his eyelids. If the 
position of either does not satisfy his zsthetic instincts, he ad- 
vances again and nervously shifts them. During dinner you 
would think that his eyes were on the ground. Yet he is scan. 
ning you as closely as a partner at whist, and anticipates your 
slightest gesticulated want. In the same way he pretends to Aear 
nothing, and if you turn round and appeal to him on any question 
which you have been discussing quite loud, he always replies— 
“ Beg pardon, sir,” and you have to repeat it. This is part of 
his obsequiousness, always to unhear what he has unavoidably 
heard, The French waiter is not servile, he is only a respectful 
democrat. He may be said to share the conversation without 
joining it. He does not disguise that he hears and understands 
all that is going on, and with a fine tact (z.. that of always 
being right) he will sometimes put in a useful word. If you are 
sitting outside the Café des Princes, and a brougham passes, 
and your friend remarks “ that is Madlle Mabille,” he corrects 
him, “ Non Monsieur, ¢a c’est Mdlle. Closerie des Lilas.” In 
this way he seems to be always waiting for his chance of 
saying something— but then he never does say anything 
unless he can shine. The German kellner combines the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the French gargon with the unbending 
reserve of the English waiter. The English waiter will neglect 
a foreign guest to serve an Englishman, the French waiter will 
not exert himself to understand a foreigner’s wants, but the Ger- 
man waiter is grand and impartial, and nationality does not 
appeal to him. The English waiter despises you if you do not 
speak English, the French waiter secretly pities you if you do 
not speak French, but the German waiter is tolerant, and he 
even takes a special interest in the opulent Englishman. 

We cannot deny that the undivided study which we have 
devoted to this subject has not shed the most tranquilizing infiu- 
ence upon our life. Men are gifted with a capacity for asking 
themselves questions which is quite incommensurate with any 
gift they possess of answering themselves. And just as doubt 
will break in and trouble us even on subjects of almost habitual 
belief, so we will confess that we have sometimes had our doubts 
about our science of waiters. There is something so dreadfully 
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human about pimples, that we never can see a waiter with 
pimples without experiencing the kind of shock you can imagine 
Mr. Babbage would feel if he discovered a hitch in his calculating 
machine. 


— 


THE BLIND ASYLUM CHAPEL. 


T was the custom of Aisop, and his example has been followed by 
La Fontaine, the Brothers Grimm, and all subsequent writers of 
the-same class, to place at the head of every fable a list of the actors 
therein. We are almost tempted to proceed on the same principle, only 
our fable would then have too gigantic a heading altogether. We are 
dealing with the Court of Chancery, two charitable institutions, a 
chapel, at least three committees, a whole congregation, a man with a 
hobby, several clergyman, and a bishop. A pretty little fable they 





furnish between them !—a fable with a most instructive moral, even as | 


all fables ought to have ; nay, with a succession of morals, from the first 
page to the last. ‘* The last,” say we? We would to heaven there were 
were any last about it! Whether our children’s children will see the 
wished-for end, or any end at all, is quite uncertain, as matters stand 
and people quarrel. The lion must lie down with the lamb—cat and 
dog resign, the one its claws, the other its teeth—the Bishop and Dr. 
Crompton embrace—committees “cease to squabble—the congregation 
know their own minds—the Court of Chancery melt into the diocesan 
registry—nay, to judge from certain speeches made last week, the High 
Court of Parliament must descend, like a deus ex machind, upon the 
scene,—or the fable, the, play, the farce will go on for ever. Fable and 
farce! No fable more apparently improbable, no farce more absurd ! 
The mischief is, that we cannot laugh and turn away. Ridicule has 
become stale, and indifference impossible, 

“ The nearer the church, the further”—in this instance, from peace. 
Quarrels have sprung up, like mushrooms, in and about those unhappy 
charities at Old Trafford ; quarrels between Bishop and Doctor, Doctor 
and Board, Board and Master ; quarrels involving any amount of pri- 
vate pique, as well as public zeal ; quarrels from every and from any 
cause, until well nigh every Old Trafford hand, or hand which has any- 


thing to do with Old Trafford, is against its fellow; but the grand. 


centre and focus of all quarrels has been, and is, the chapel. Unhappy 
act, the placing of that edifice between the two Institutions—the coupling 
them together by a place of worship! No doubt, it seemed at first a 
good and laudable idea that those Institutions should be built, away 
from dirt and smoke, amidst the open fields ; that, being so situated, 
and at some distance from any church, they should have a church of 
their own ; also that this said church should be large enough to accom- 
modate certain neighbouring householders, who, without incommoding 
the blind and dumb, might share in the chaplain’s ministrations, and 
help to support the two Institutions, or the chaplain, or all three to- 
gether, by their pew-rents, All the Manchester world knows that this 
good and laudable idea was carried out. A large chapel was sandwiched 
in between Henshaw’s Blind Asylum and the Schools for the Deaf and 
Dumb, In this chapel was a large gallery, well provided with wooden 
benches, also a ground floor of niceiy-cushioned pews below. In the 
gallery were placed the deaf, and dumb, and blind; in the pews the 
miscellaneous paying public. Of course, it was but natural that those 
who paid should have the best places. Well, they had. And the pew- 
rent was no joke—‘“‘ nine pounds a-year, and a heavy churchwarden’s 
ley for what they call six sittings, but which J call five and a 
squeeze.” This is what our friend Smith growls out, with startling 
emphasis ; but then it is a peculiarity of the Blind Asylum con- 
gregation that they all deal in grievances; whereas, had they only 
possessed a few grains of common sense, they would have banded to- 
gether to “rest and be thankful.” The Blind Asylum Chapel became 


. 





a place sui generis. It groaned under high pew-rents, it is true, but it 
had no poor, no schools, no charity sermons, no inroads whatever upon 
the pockets of the congregation, beyond one annual collection, Fancy 
what a Utopian state of things! Think how serenely the Blind Asylum 
ark floated along, while other ecclesiastical vessels had to pass through 
yearly shoals and quicksands—collections forthis, and subscription lists for 
that—schools, foreign missions, Jews, sick and needy—goodness knows 
what! -A nest of doves, an ark of refuge, must Old Trafford have been 
in those halcyon days ; and so it might have continued to the end of the 
chapter—but—and thereby hangs a tale. 

But before we proceed, let us moralize for one moment. There was 
a seed of evil at the very commencement of the system. It was all very 
well for the public to occupy and pay for superfluous chapel room ; it 
was all very well for the blind to attend, and join in the service, but 
how about the deaf and dumb? No doubt any mute, blest with eye- 
sight, and after a certain amount of education, could follow the church- 
service, and read the lessons, psalms, and prayers, to his comfort and 
edification, but the sermon must have been a complete blank, unless 
the preacher afterwards handed round his manuscript for inspection. 
Altogether, we should have thought that a chaplain to the deaf and 
dumb would have been able to communicate with the poor creatures in 
their own way, and should have had a special service and sermon for 
them in their own language and signs. In fact there seemed a danger 
that the chaplain would be merged into the congregational clergyman— 
that the pews below would engross more attention than the gallery 
benches overhead. The danger became a reality. And, with all due 
respect, this was the real cause of most of those evils and unseemly dis- 
putes which have made the Blind Asylum Chapel a hissing and a reproach 
throughout the diocese, 

How it came to pass, no one seems exactly ta know. Even the oldest 
gossip in Old Trafford, and their number is legion, can only give a con- 
fused and incomplete version, ‘The district awoke one day and found 
itself a parish; the Blind Asylum Chapel was metamorphozed into St. 
Thomas’s Church; the chaplain to the blind and dumb blossomed into a 
rector, with all rectorial dignity and dues. How this actually came about 
the Fates and the Bishop can alone say. Two facts, however, stand out 
clear and distinct ; first, that the chaplain himself advanced £1,000 for 
the necessary endowment, and secondly that the new rectory of St. 
Thomas’s, Old Trafford, was placed in the bishop’s gift, and being worth 
some £500 a year, and involving no work (except such as the rector chose 
to doina certain couple of charituble institutions, the inmates of which 
were graciously allowed access to the church), was about the best bit of 
patronage which his lordship possessed in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Manchester. 

And now comes Dr. Crompton on the scene, and with him a now 
historical suit in Chancery, for the purpose of undoing the parochial 
business, and setting the dove-cote in a flutter, as it undoubtedly did. 
Here, alas ! a tragic element is added to the story. It is said that the 
apprehension of an adverse judgment, and the threats openly expressed 
that he would be compelled to refund all moneys received from the 
church since his promotion to a rector, so weighed upon the mind of the 
Rev. Mr, Buckley, that he fell into a low, melancholy, nervous state, 
and died. Die he certainly did after a comparatively short illness, and 
we have little doubt that his end was hastened by the above causes, He 
appears to have been a peaceable, quiet man, who ruled his congrega- 
tion on the principle of letting well alone, asking only to be let alone 
himself. At any rate a semblance of peace reigned over the dove-cote 
during his life, and none of the congregation knew how large a space he 
had filled in their hearts until they lost him, We say ‘‘a semblance of 
peace,” for there seemed to be no period in the history of the dove-cote 
when the doves did not peck and twitter at their parson and one 
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another, more or less. Mr. Buckley dead, the Bishop exercised his 
patronage, and (if rumour is to be trusted) almost forced the living on 
the Rector of St. Stephen’s, Chorlton-on-Medlock, the Rev. W. Doyle. 
And now we go back to A®sop’s Fables again. The frogs besought 
Jupiter to send them a king. Jupiter threw them a log. They. mur- 
mured and asked for another. Jupiter sent, them a stork. The stork 
devoured them at his leisure. They murmured still more. Let us not 
be misunderstood. We apply the fable simply as regards the frogs. 
Our application stops short altogether as regards the log and stork. 
‘*The fact is, sir,” says Smith, ‘‘if the angel Gabriel had stript off 
his wings and got into our church, he would have found no end of folks 
in the congregation to find fault with him.” The pseudo peace of the 
dove-cote was gone the instant the doves were meddled with. Mr. 
Doyle,— whether wisely or unwisely we pretend not to say—attempted 
certain changes. He altered the singing, he introduced monthly 
collections; the doves made a dreadful commotion, and certain 
among them took wing to other churches. Pamphlets and state 
ments were printed and published ; accounts were gone into, disputed, 
and quarrelled over; churchwardens resigned, and other wardens 
squabbled. In short, there was a row. 

Meantime the Chancery suit progressed, and one fine morning St. 
Thomas’s Parish Church sank again into the Blind Asylum Chapel. 
Bishop might storm, and Churchmen look grave; the State said yea, 
and yea it was. Then followed a long and inexplicable delay. Com- 
mittees met, schemes were discussed, trustees appointed. The outside 
world got heartily sick of the matter, and the Old Traffordites them- 
selves gave up wondering what would follow. At last Mr. Doyle was 
called upon to formally acquiesce in the Chancellor’s decision, and 
render up his rectorial rights. Like a sensible man he did what was 
asked of him, and washed his hands of the whole business. It is satis- 
factory to know that he had the choice of two benefices immediately 
afterwards. We congratulate him heartily, as much upon his deliverance 
as his preferment. 

For some Sundays after Mr. Doyle’s departure, the Chapel appears 
to have been ‘‘served” by various candidates for the Chaplaincy. The 
chaplain was to have £300 a year, to be under a committee, and to 
minister to the congregation, without any legal district outside. Still, 
we may be pardoned for the hint; there seems still to have been little 
referance to the special requirements of the blind and dumb. The 
congregational idea is still prominent. And again we say it is a mistake. 
At last a Chaplain was selected, andall was to go as merrily as a marriage 
bell. But it did not.—And here is the cream of the whole thing:—The 
Chaplain cannot officiate without the Bishop’s licence. Listen to his 
Lordship! He quietly turns upon his enemies, and smites them hip 
and thigh. ‘* You would not havea Parish Church? Very well. Then 
I will only license your clergyman as Chaplain to the Dumb and Blind. 
He shall not read prayers, or administer the Sacraments, to any out- 
siders whatsoever. His pews must be emptied. The Chapel shall only 
officiate for the galleries. Go and make the best of it!” This in few 
words is his Lordship’s decision, and if we know anything of the Right 
Revd. James Prince Lee, it is a decision which will not soon be set aside. 

The meeting which followed this decision,—a meeting held only last 
week—is most amusing, from the crest-fallen tone which involuntarily 
pervades all the speakers, even the redoubtable Doctor himself. He 
expresses a mild surprise that the Bishop should interfere with the plea- 
sant arrangements which the Committee had formed. Does he? Dr. 
Crompton may be innocence itself, but we rather doubt it. However the 
practical issue of the meeting was a decision that the Chaplain’s £300 
should not come out of the funds of the Institutions ; é.¢. it must be got 
by pew rents. If the Bishop holds firm there will be no pew rents what- 
ever; and hence no stipend. We wish thenew chaplain joy of his bargain. 








One short moral, and we have done. Why, in the name of common 
sense, is no movement made amongst the inhabitants of Old Trafford, 
Seymour Grove, and Stretford Road, to build and endow a church 
altogether independent of Blind Asylums and every other incongruous 
appendage? The population is rich, and increases every month. Let 
the Blind Asylum and its sister charity have their Chaplain to them. 
selves, as they ought. If the Bishop will allow some pew-holders to 
attend, and pay for their pews, well and good ; but, whether or not, let 
Old Trafford be made a distinct parish, and have its own parish church, 
Till that time, we see nothing but trouble and vexation for both clergy. 
man and flock. 
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**CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR.” 


Come is Christmas once again : 
Compliments are current, then. 
Now, on every side we hear— 

“ Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Out-of-doors, the shops’ display— 
In, the holly-berries, say 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
And in point of fact is here. 


Now’s the time, at balls and shows, 
When young ladies change their beaus : 
Christmas comes but once a year : 
Oftener hat time comes we fear. 


Now the churches tune their chimes, 
Celebrating sacred times : 
Worshippers the day revere : 
Christmas comes but once a year. 


Now the postmen tribute claim, 
Workmen their ‘‘ allowance” name. 
Christmas comes but once a year : 

** Once too often?” O, you bear ! 


Now the little bills fall due, 
And alas, the big ones, too. 
** Christmas comes but once a year 
** And quite often enough, my dear.” 


Now are Jacks saluting Gills; 
Youthful stomachs pudding fills. 
Children groan, amidst good cheer, 
“ Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Now the pantomimes are new : 
Enter clown : “ How don’t you do?” 
Christmas comes but once a year 

Yet no new jokes e’er appear. 


Pocketing enormous tips, 

Eke saluting maiden lips— 

What a shame it does appear, 
Christmas comes but once a year! 
ripping is a losing game ; 
Misletoe’s an empty name : 
Christmas comes but once a year— 
And’s not up to much, when here, 
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THE USE OF STRONG LANGUAGE. 

BS» boatswain that Midshipman Easy was acquainted with was 

impressed with thec onviction that Her Majesty’s service could 
not be carried on without the assistance of strong language. Mr. Cheeks 
may have been right, but, however necessary expletives may be on the 
decks of a man of war, one would hardly have expected to find that the 
Right Hon. W. E. Denison tolerated them in the House of Commons. 
Such, however, is the fact, if we are to believe the London corre 
spondent of one of our influential daily contemporaries. In evidence 
the following :— 

‘““If you had entered the House of Commons on Friday afternoon, 
when swearing was at its height, you would have been in the first place 
struck by the apparent disorder of the whole scene.” 

We should think so. Swearing at its height, indeed. Anybody with 
a proper sense of self respect would have been struck, &c. Where was 
the Sergeant at Arms, and why on earth did the Ri,ht Hon. the Speaker 
tolerate so gross a breach of decency? Were the honourable members 
for Birmingham and Manchester among the culprits ? 
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LONDON DRAMATIC CRITICS. 


HE untrustworthiness of the dramatic 
criticism in the London press has 
frequently been referred to in the columns 
of the Sphinx. Awriter in the Pall Mall 
Gazette supplies a few facts in support of 
the same view :— 

The way in which a good deal of our dra- 
matic criticism is performed may be called 
dishonourable, or even dishonest, but not 
absolutely venal. The dramatic critic, when 
he does accommodate his opinions to his 
interests, is too often the slave of a system. 
And thus the vicious system works. Dramatic 
criticism has fallen very much into the hands of 
dramatic authors. A., B, C., and D. snare 
most of that department of literature amongst 
them. They write for various newspapers, and 
they all write plays—or steal them honestly and 
candidly, as a genius must who happens by the 
accidents of birth to have no invention of his 
own. Moreover, the theatre is a little world, 
wherein everybody knows everybody else, and 
all that is done and said in it. Now, what is 
A. to do—especially if he should chance to be 
the father of a family—when B. produces one 
of his shocking bad pieces at the Royal 
Octagonal, for instance? A. himself has a 
play in the hands of the manager of that 
theatre ; B. is a critic also, and has an organ 
of hisown. Now, if A. tells the truth about 
B.'s play, B., abandoning all scruple, will 
infallibly tell the truth about A.’s very next 
production. What is more, the manager of 
the Uctagonal, disgusted at A.’s want of con- 
sideration for the interests of the theatre, will 
send back the manuscript of that misguided 
curator of taste. What, then, we repeat— 
what is the unfortunate victim of such an 
imbroglio to do? He is in it, and must go 
round with it, or be washed out altogether. 
B.’s play—(the creation of a lively idiocy, and 
A. knows it)—must be praised ; accordingly he 
joins with C. and D. in pronouncing it the 
finest production of its humourous author, and 
one which gives extraordinary opportunity for 
the display of Miss Cholmondeley’s peculiar 
legerity. Since a few sentences like this one 
are so easily written, why should A. make him- 
self disagreeable? Why should he disturb the 
harmony of a union the end of which is profit 
and the means good-fellowship? Since every- 
thing goes so comfortably—B. puffing A., A, 
puffing B., their mutual managers propitiated, 
and a nice little business well secured amongst 
the confraternity (they have comic ‘‘ organs” of 
their own, cheap and nasty, in which to dispose 
of carpers and interlopers)\—why should the 
friendly conspiracy be blown upon? It is only 
fair that these considerations should be taken 
to heart by those who may think that, so far, 
the free press of this country is not what it 
should be. The opinion is reasonable; we 
admit it to the full. Indeed, it is because we 
have no doubt whatever that the dramatic 
criticism of the public prints is, as a whole, 
shamefully corrupt, that we venture to confess 


a fault which may be amended when it becomes 
notorious, 





Lorp STANLEY, M.P., will visit Manches- 
ter next month, to preside over an association 
in which he takes great interestthe Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
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SAMPLE GLASSES MAY BE TASTED 
DRAWN FROM THE ORIGINAL 


TERMS NETT CASH. 
Bottles and Casks included. 
Delivered Free in Manchester or to Railway Station. 
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SHERRIES. 

Doz. Qr. Csk. Doz. Qr.Csk. 
“No. 1.” Pale Sherry ... 21s. £11 0 Amontillado... ... 0 ... «. 508, £30 
“No. 2.” Dry Sherry ... 268 15 0 Vino Fino de Pasto ... ... 6508, 30 
“No. 3.” Fine Sherry ... 30s. 18 10 EEE ins ,0ne, ese. ane... SO Oe 
“No, 4.” Dinner Sherry ... 368s. 21 0 EE ARR tae 
Vino de Pasto ... ... «.. 408. 23 10 Pedro Ximenes ... ... ... 728 — 
Amoroso ... ... .. «. 408 2310 Paxarete.... ao os Ee, = 


Vino de Xeres ... ... «. 408, 2810 





East India Sherry ... ... 608 — 


PORT WINES. 


No. 1. Fruity Port 
Tawny Old Port 
Fine Rich Port 
*€1858” Sandeman’s 
“Comet” Port 


Per Doz. Qr. Cask. 


see eae 80s. £19 

. 40s, — 
40s. on 
50s. — 
60s. os 


Each wine is characteristic of its name, and is the finest of the kind obtainable. 





JULIUS FRANKS & Co.,, 
BANK-STREET, EXCHANGE, 


MANCHESTER. 





MART’S MART’S MART’S 


TEA AND COFFEE 
MART. 


STRONG USEFUL TEA, 2/2 per Ib. 
SPLENDID BREAKFAST CONGOU, 


2/6 per Ib., 
BEST VALUE IN THE CITY. 


CHOICE MIXTURES OF TEAS, 


2/8 per lb, 3/- per lb. 8/4 per Ib. 
ALL NEW SEASON’S. 


The last-named Mixtures are all strongly recommended, 
as they combinestrength and body with richness of flavour. 


N.B.—J. B. Marr offer’s the finest Teas at prices not to 
the trade. 


be met with at any other house in 





OBSERVE THE ADDRESS : 


wT. B. MART, 


110, BOROUGH BUILDINGS, 


LONDON ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 





CONCERNYNGE 
ye MANCHESTER PYPE.” 


Communicated by the Ghost of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


_ 


A sceptredde Kynge, who wore ye British crowne, 

When bells and cap righte better hadde him suitedde, 

Tryed hard to put man’s sweetest solace doune— 

Among some other notions wylde he mootedde, 

As wychcrafte deominge ague and rheumatick, 

And treatinge them uutoe ye cure aquatick, 

Which failynge—as yt sometymes didde somehowe— 

He’d supplemente with faggotte, fire, and towe. 

Weak gizzardedde! ’tis easie toe construe 

Why ’gainst my baccy thy aversionno grewe ; 

Toe be in fashionne thou ysmokinge tryed, 

Which ynside out yturnedde thy ynside.— 

Oh! had’st thou knowne offe LAMB'S, RENOWNED 
PYPES, 

Thou had’st notte felt gymnasticks in thy trypes, 

But puffedde in peace and growne a wiser Kynge, 

To wytchcrafte uppe and—everie other thynge.— 

Syth, as it is, thye ‘‘Counter-blast” ing witte, 

Ye moderne notions will in no wise fytte ; 

Soe fare ye weel, old regal cockolorum, 

Yacobus Primus, Ree Brittaniormm | 





LAMB’S PATENT PIPES, 
The coolest, sweetest, and most economical Pipe ever 
invented.—Prices from 1s. each. 
LAMB, 20, CROSS STREBT, 


(Opposite the New ay Exchange), 
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MUSIC. 


BOOKS, &o. 





== 





| COWLEY-SQUITER, late Manager of 
e the Music Department of E. Henry & Co., 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEPOT, 
24, CROSS STREET. 


NEW MUSIC AT HALF-PRICE. 
PIANOFORTES, &c., ON SALE OR HIRE 


___ Pianos. Harmoniums, &e., Tuned and Repaired. 
(jAROLS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
J 


~-Music and Words of nearly Fifty Chrietmas 
Carols. Editions A, 10s. 6d. ; B, 58 ; C, 3s.; D, 1s. 6d. 
Words, E, ls. 6d. ; F, 6d. ; G, 3d. The Clergy should ap- 
ly early 

pe : Mentzler & Co., 87, Great Marlborough-strect, Ww. 


ros CHRISTM AS.—“ Brightest and 
* best;” “To us a child of hope;” “Hark, the 
herald Angela;” ‘Glory to God in the highest ;” *‘On 
Christmas Eve the bells aro rung;” ‘Song of the New 
Year.” In “Choral Harmony” and “The Amphion.” 
Price 1d. each. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 


PIGHT CHRISTMAS CAROLS for 

‘4 ONE PENNY, Music and Words for 1, 2, 3, or 4 
Voices: being No. 20 of ** The Choral Cyclopeedia,” pub- 
lished in id. Numbers and 6d, Parts. 

TEN CHRISTMAS HYMNS for ONE PENNY. Music 
and Words for 1, 2,3, or 4 Voices; being No. 30 of “ The 
Choral Cyclopedia.” 

F. Pitrnan, Paternoster-row : and all dealers in Periodicals 








THE PUBLIC MAY ALWAYS DEPEND UPON 
GETTING GOOD TEA AT MODERATE PRICES 


AT THE 
MEA ESTABLISHMENT, 
58, PICCADILLY, which is opposite the end of 
PORTLAND STREET ; or at the one 
147, OLDHAM STREET, 
which is the corner of SWAN STREET, Manchester. 


WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
TEA MERCHANT, PROPRIETOR. 


THE PUREST MANUFACTURED COCOA 
18 
“SATTERTHWAITE’S GENUINE TRINIDAD.” 


jpossru TAYLOR & CO.,, 
AUCTIONEERS, 


ACCOUNTANTS, VALUERS, ESTATE AND GENERAL 
BUSINESS AGENTS, 


17, Cross Street, MANCHESTER, 
Awp Certrat Buicpiwos, Dewsnury. 


———- : 7 > 
| Y O N 8 ;s es we 
d Prize Medal, Paris, 1867; Hon. Mention, London 
1862 
LYONS’ Blue-black Writing and Copying Inks. LYONS 
Red, Blue, and Black Inks. Also Extra Strong Copying 
Inks, to give Six Copies, Sold by all Stationers.—Depot 
Fennel Street, Manchester. 





YONSTANTINE’S TURKISH BATHS, 

for Rheumatism and Colds. 
( ‘\ONSTANTINE’S RUSSIAN BATHS, 
) for Rheumatism and Colds. 
(\ONSTANTINES VAPOUR BATHS, 
for Rheumatism and Colds, 

28, OXFORD STREET, ST. PETER'’S. 
MVHE PATENTEE and SOLE MANU- 
FACTURER of the AMERICAN PRINTED PAPER 
WINDOW BLINDS has some pleasure in informing hi» 
friends, the public, and more especially the ladies, that 
within, or during three mouths past, not less than half-a- 
million of these blinds have been consumed in Yorkshir: 
and the Midland Counties of Fngland. Millions have 
been sold since they were first patented, in 1864. The 
White Felted ones are equal in appearance to the purest 
bleached linen. The Widths of the printed ones are, 38 
inches, 43 inches, 50 inches, 54 inches, and 60 inches. The 
latter are especially suitable for sun blinds for shops. 
They are made any length, to suit any window. Prices, 
S8in, 24d per yard; 4¥in. Sd. per yard; 50in. 8jd. per 
yard; Odin. 4d. per yard ; 60in. 44d per yard. 
Prices for the White Felted Blinds: 

For 2 yaris long, 38 inches wide....6d. or 8d per yd. 

For 2 yards long, 43 inches wide....7d. or 34d. peryd. 

For 2 yards long, 50 inches wide....8d_ or 4d. per yd. 
Postaye Stamps received for Sample Blinds, which wil) 

be sent to any address 

Bold by Paper-hangers in every town in the Kingdom, or 

from ’ PE DMUND GhIME, Patentee, mania 

MOUNT STREET PAPER MILLS, ANCOATS, 
Manchester. 








WORKS BY R. R. BEALEY. 
FTER BUSINESS JOTTINGS. 


Price 1s. 
IELD FLOWERS. 
Price 1s. 
LD HALL RHYME. 
Price 3s. 
MANCHESTER: JOHN HEYWOOD. 


ANCASHIRE SONGS. 
**1t’s Courtin’ Neet,” and ‘Th’ Bonniest Lad i’ 
Rachda’.” Words by R. R. Beacey. 

Manchester: E. HENRY & CO., St. Ann’s Square. 








Hiiustrated Christmas Dooks, 


Guinea Gift Book. 


OEMS AND SONGS, of Robert Burns, 

with original illustrations by R. Herdman, Waller 
H. Paton, R.8.A., Samuel Bough, A.R.8., A. Gourlay 
Steele, D. O. Hill, John M‘Whirter, and other eminent 
Scottish artists. 


ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED 

ARABIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with 
pictures from the best artists, including J. &, Millais, 
J. Tenniel, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, T. Dalziel, and 
A. Houghton. 


OME THOUGHTS AND HOME 

SCENES, in Original Poems by Jean Ingelow, 

Dora Greenwell, Hun. Mrs. Norton, Amelia B. Edwards, 
wd the anthor of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


MHE HOME AFFECTIONS 

POURTRAYED BY THE POETS, seiected and 
edited by Charles Mackay, with 100 engravings drawn 
by eminent artists. 


GEMS FROM THE POETS, 
with coloured illustrations from original designs 
by A, F. Lyndon. 


OETS, WIT, AND HUMOUR, 
selected by N. H. Will, with 100 illustrations from 
drawings by Charles Bennett and George H. Thomas. 


AYSIDE POESIES. 

Original Poems of the Country Life, edited Ww 
Robert Buchanan. Pictures by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. 
North, and Frederiek Walker. 





Price 12s, 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
N ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUN- 
TRY CHURCH YARD, by Thomas Gray, with 
illustrations printed in colours, from drawings by R. 
Barnes, A. W. Elwes, Birket Foster, &c. 


Price 12s. 6d., cloth, gilt edyes. . 

OODLAND AND WILD, 

a selection of descriptive poetry, with illustra- 

tions after Rosa Bonheur, Juliette Bonheur, Yan Dargent, 
Chas. Jacque, Veyrassette, &c. 

Price 12s., cloth, gilt edges. 
BOOK OF FAVOURITE MODERN 
BALLADS. Illustrated with 60 illustrations by 
modern English artists. 


Price 10s. 64., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
HE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY, by 
Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate, with 26 
illustrations by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Price 10s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
HE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS: 
Floral Emblems of Thought, Feelings, and Senti- 


ments, by Robert Tyas, F.4.B.8., with twelve coloured 
groups of flowers. 


MANCHESTER: JOHN HEYWOOD. 
141 & 143, Deansgate. 


HE THIRD PART of the SPHINX, 


containing the Numbers for November and Decein- 

ber, price Ninepence, will be ready on Wednesday next, 
the 30th instant. 

Tbe First Part has been reprinted, and copies may now 
he obtained from Mr. John Heywood, Deansgate; M 
W. H. Smith & Son; Mr. Wheeler, Markct street ; Mr. 
B. Ledsham, Corporation-street ; the Railway Bookstalls ; 
and by order of all Newsagents and Booksellers. Price 
Elevenpence. Part 2, price Sixpence, is still on sale. 
lace, Manchester. 








Sphinz Office, 14, Market 











Every Saturday, price One Penny, BS aes 


\ teas SPHINX : a Journal of Criticim 
and Humour. 


The THIRD PART, containing the numbers for Novem. 
ber and December, price Ninepence, will be Teady tn 
Wednesday next. Principal contents :— 


Dagsorirtive Papers :— 


The Women’s Meeting at the Town Hall. 

Sea Weeds from the Coast of Antrim. By B. Waugh, 

A Manchester Home Trade Warehouse, 

On the Rialto; the State of Trade. 
Pa pa Cheap Calico. 

An Evening with the Amateur G ‘ 

Before the Hustings : by one of the crowd, 

Personnel of the County Nomination. 

Sketches of a Manchester Parish: Our Baptisms, 


” ” ” Ww 
Voices in the Street. By Edwin wae 
At the Amphitheatre. 
Audubon, the Naturalist, in Manchester. 
An Evening with the Tonic-Sol-Fa-ists, 
The Lancasnire [Independent College. 
An Assault-a-Arms at the Atheneum. 
The Story of the Blind Asylum Chapel. 


Art, Muse, aNo THe Drama:— 


Mr. Halle’s Concerts. Three Papers. 
Musical Programmes. 

The Royal Institution : a Historical Fragment. 
The Art Union of Great Britain. 
Blow for Blow. 

Mr. Toole 

Minor Stars at the Prince's Theatre, 
Mr. H. J. Byron’s success. 

Mr. Charles Calvert’s Falstaff. 

Notes on Music in Italy. 

Beethoven. 

A Voice from the Pit. 


Ruymes, Sonos, anD BALLADS t= 


T’Little Brid : a Chat by the way. 

awd —_ Busy B's. Chrontee 
he Nomination : by our Rhyming J 

liberty: a Song of the Day. 

The Reign of the Kain. 

Derwentwater. 

De Profundis. 

Bold Benjamin’s Retreat. 

Christmas Comes but Once a Year. 


Taz Caurcnes aND Preacners:— 


The Rev. T. C. Finlayson, of Rusholme, 

The Rev. Juseph Parker, D.D. 

Mr. Murphy in the Pulpit. 

St. Luke's Church and its Rector (Rev. W. A. Darby). 
St. Andrew’s Free Kirk (Rev. J. C. Paterson's). 

A Clerical Election Contest. 


Lonpon Papers :— 


7. The Family Herald. 
8. The Siturday Review, 
8. The Lira, 


MIsCELLANEOUS :— 


The General Election Races, . 
No M.P.’s, 

Impulsive Scotchmen. 

Your Hea!th and Song. 

A New Session at Owens College. 

The Rev. Dr. Burton as a Poet. 

pyc Amenities 

A Literary Critie on Mr. t. 

Henry. Lord Hastings. Stes 

A Game of Mottoes. 

Cheers by Machinery. 

A singular Interview with Bulwer. 

Christmas and New Year’s Day at Sea. 

One of Thackeray’s Letters, 

The Manchester Election. 

Nothing Like | eather. 

Diary of the Week. By our Odd Contributor. 
Our Social Sketch-book: The Bridegroom. 

The Brideyroom’s Man. - 


—— ad 


HE SPHINX.—Office for Advertise 
j ments, 14, Market Place. Hours of A’ 
om to 5 p.m. Communications should be 


” ” 
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ACK NUMBERS of the SPHINI 
can be obtained at the Office, 14, Market-plaee 
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HE CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 
99 & 101, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


LUNCHEON, DINNERS, AND SUPPERS. 
First-class Service and the most moderate charges. 


Beelusively for Gentlemen after 7 p.m. 
al Wholesale Manufacturer of FRENCH and 


e Ori 
re POLITAIN E ICES, supplied to the principal 
Hotels, Confectioners, and Restaurants in Manchester. 


N.B.—Public and Private Picnic Parties, Soireés, Balls, 
&c., supplied at a few hours’ notice. 


J. CAVARGNA, Proprieror. 
‘—- CHOP AND SANDWICH 





ROOMS, ST. ANN’S PASSAGE, 
ENTRANCE FROM 
KING STREET, CROSS STREET, 
AND ST. ANN’S SQUARE. 
THOMAS STUDD, Proprietor. 


Tarteen Years wirt Mr. Brown. 
MRS. CHARLESWORTH, 


CHOP AND STEAK HOUSE, 
$5, CANNON STREET. 


YTEWART’S TELEGRAPH DINING 
HALL, Halfmoon-street. Soups in variety: best in 
the city : from ten till four. 
ip DANS!! DANS!!! 
No. 5, ST. MARY’S-GATE. 
The Best and Cheapest RESTAURANT in Town. 
GD oc inasctmewareens soso th 1. 
Soup or Fish and Joint ......1s. 9d. 
TEA, COFFEE, STEAKS, & CHOPS on the shortest notice. 
WINES, and SPIRITS, &c. 


UROPEAN. SEWING MACHINES 
Complete, Lock Stitch, from 6} Guineas, 
W. HARRISON, Proprretor, 
118, PORTLAND STREET, 
(ff Oxford Street. 


HOMAS CAVANARB, late Practical 


Foreman to Kendal, Milne, & Co., Upholsterer, 
Cabinet Maker, General Furnisher, [ton stead and 
Bedding Warehouse, 81 Oxford-stveet, Manchester. 


R. FORREST, Antiquarian.— 
e Old Books, Prints, Curiosities, &c., 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
A large Collection of Shaksperian Illustrations, &c., &c., 


on Sale. 
17a, CARLTON BUILDINGS, COOPER STREET. 


sctreeaciencacaest ae 
N? MORE BROKEN SASH LINES. 
] Use the Everlasting CATGUT SASH LINES, sup- 
lied only by the sole Agents, HEATON & ROGERSON, 
ronmongers, 20, Old Millyate, Manchester. 


4 beset FIXED WITHOUT PAIN, 


A Single Tooth.......... 2s. 6d. 


























B PB ic in i ge sizd eens tees 
JORDAIN’S Patent Self-Adhesive ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
Without Springs, Wires, or unsightly Fastenings of any 
kind. Fixed in a few hours, without pain or removal of 
stumps. They fully restore the power of mastication and 
articulation. Decayed Teeth Painlessly Filled with Pearl- 
white Ename 2s. 

130, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(same side as All Saints’ Church). 
Consultations free, from 10 till 8. 


; MATHER’S 
RIENTAL ROSE CREAM, 
EXTRACTED FROM THE CHOICEST 
Removes Sourt, str ne EAVES, 
oves 4 an parts ( ° 
out the use of Rometea) to the Hair, and pecvente aia. 


hess, even resto: the wth in 
sooth mang ring gro many cases which 





tt 4. Cramton, in bottles, at 1s., 2s. 64., and 5s. 
elve 
fm. in 4 es sent, carriage paid, on receipt of 


WILLIAM MATHER, 
M4, Bath 8 Newgate Street, London, £.C.; 19 
Hanging Ditch, and 109, Chester Road, Manchester. 


HEMICAL LABORATORY, 


M. 68, CORPORATION STREET.—Pupi's instructed 





JOHN GILLIES, 
Upholsterer and Cabinet Maher, 


AND 


GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 


DINING ROOM, DRAWING ROOM, AND BED ROOM, 
FURNITURE IN GREAT VARIETY, 


1&5, OXFORD STREET, 

(Immediately opposite the Princess Theatre), 
MANCHESTER. 

Ten per cent. cheaper than any other house in the city. 





ALFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
GORE STREET, NEW BAILEY. 
Carriages and Light Traps Repaired and Painted in 
first-class style and finish. Estimates given for new work 
or jubbing. 





‘Ikinds of manufacturing and domestic purposes. Manu- 


O, PAPA, BUY ME A NICE 
; ROCKING HORSE, 

fora CHRISTMAS BOX. You can buy one for 18s, 6d. at 
OWEN’S, who have also the best and cheapest CHRIST- 
MAS STOCK of TOYS, GAMES, and FANCY GOODS in 


the City, 
At 1, OLDHAM STREET. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


| J SE PRITCHARD’S TEETHING 

AND FEVER POWDERS. They are excellent 
for ch Idren from three months to twelve years, for fits, 
convulsions, restlessness, and irritation in cutting their 
teeth. Sold by all Chemists. Free 15 stamps. 


67, CHORLTON ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


UPTURES—Exuipition Prize MEDAL, 
1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, Inventor 

and Sole Maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE 

TRUSS. Deformity Instruments, Elastic Stockings, and 

other Invalid appliances. 

26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 











LANCASHIRE WITCHES’ BOUQUET, 
A most delicious and permanent perfume for the 
handkerchief and toilet. 


Prepared only by 
MOTTERSHEAD & CO., 


1, MARKET-PLACE, and corner of ST. MARY’S GATE, 
MANCHESTER, — 


TIVHE PRINCESS SEWING MACHINE, 
Price £5, Complete. The Best Hand Lock-Sitch 
Machine in the market, 
Depot: 67, OLDHAM STREET. 
J. HODGSON. — 


LAYTON’S CREAMADORO 
is the only reliable preparation for restoring grey 
hair to its original colour and effectuully curing baldness. 
In addition to numerous testimonials from medical men 
in all parts of the kingdum, Dr. Muspratt, of the College 
of Chemistry, has kindly forwarded the following :— 
“1 have carefully analised Clayton’s Creamadoro for re- 
storing the human haiy. Its stimulating and cleansing 
properties are excellent. 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., F.R.8., &c.’ 
Agents ;—London, Butler and Cnsp; Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, York, Raimes and Co.; Manchester, Woolley, 
Market-street, and John Heywood, Deansgate, and all 
respectable chemists and stationers, and may be had from 
the Laboratory, 68, Resamond.street, East, Manchester, 
in cases, on receipt of 3s. in stamps. 


M. CARVER’S PRIZE MEDAL 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES.—For al 














factory and Show Rooms, Park Works, ParKk-StReet, 
CueernaM HIe Roap, sear Ducie Brivo. 


HE TURKISH BATH, Broughton-lane, 
has been completely renovated. Is now RE-OPENED 





SALES BY AUCTION, 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Al J a ‘ 

M. FISHER, SONS, & CO, are 
e favoured by instructions from the Assignees of Mr. 
William Richardson Roebuck, a Bankrupt, to OFFER 
FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, ata time and place 
of which due notice will shortly be given by subsequent 
advertisement (subject to certain conditions of sale and 
to certain charges which will be set out in such condi- 
tions), ali that Valuable ANNUITY, equal to one-half of 
the net profits of the old-cstablished business of Richard- 
son Roebuck and Co., Grocers, &c., carried on in Market 
Place, Manchester, secured by a certain deed dated lst 
May, 1868. ‘Ihe annuitant is now of the age of 46 years. 
or thereabouts.—Further particulars may be obtained of 
Messrs. | awrence Hardwick and Co., Solicitors, 157, Fen- 
church-street, London; Messrs. SALK, SHIPMAN, and 
CO., Solicitors, 29, Booth-street, Manchester, where a 
copy of the deed creating the annuity may hereafter be in- 
spected ; and of the Auctioneer, 16, Tib Lane, Manchester. 


PRIVATE CONTRACT, — 


ACHINERY.—Six Breaker Carding 
Engines, 40in. by 40in., 20in. doffers, with four 
rollers and four clearers, by Threlfall ; ten ditto ditto, 
with five rollers and five clearers, by Seville and Wolaten- 
holme ; one set of drawing frames, three heads of four 
deliveries, with coiler, can and stop motions, by Hibbert, 
Platt, and Sons; one slubber, 60 spindles, 10in. lift, by 
Elce and Sons; one ditto, 94 spindles, Sin; lift, by iib- 
bert and Platt; two intermediates, each 140 spindles, Tin. 
lift, by ditto; two pairs self-actor mules. 534 and 450 
spindies, 15in. long, 1 5-16 gauge.—Forfurther particulars 
apply to Messrs. D. ALUNZO MORRIS & BROWN, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, 13, South King-st., Manchester. 
( Nk WARP-SCOURING, WASHING, 
AND SIZING MACHINE, by Sykes of Rochdale, 
nearly new; One Willow, 4tin, wide, with fan 12in. 
diameter, by Hall of Saddlewotth; Counter Shaft for 
driving wiliow, 4ft. 4in. long, by 2}in. diameter, with 
two pulleys, 15in. diameter, Sin. face; Two Cast-iron 
Beams, each §ft. 2in. long p Age Two Hangers, brass 
steps, and rack strap guide ; Two 40in, Piecing Machines, 
with Leech’s tly attached, 40 buckets, 11 st hteners 
and rubbers, by Preston and Dania; One Grinding Ma- 
chine, for rollers and clearers, with regulating screw, by 
T. Holt of Kochdale ; Two Billies, each with 120 spindles, 
i7in. lony, 8jin. gauge, fitted up for piecing machine, by 
Preston and Dania; 48 Billy Bobbins, 82in. by 4)in.; One 
Twining Mill, 160 spindies, 40 drawers, 5}in. face, b 
Preston and Dania.—Apply to, Mr. David Morris, mill 
valuer, &c,, Royal Exchange, Manchester; or to Messrs. 
D. ALONZO MORRIS and BROWN, Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 13, South King-street, Manchester. 























HRiISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS, in great variety and choice designs, 
at W. BATTY’S, Watch Manufacturer, Jeweller, and 
Silversmith, 9, Market-street. N B.—A bona fide Dis- 
connt of 10 ner cent during December and January. 


ChkislMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 


ELEGANT PERFUMED SACHETS 
COMPLIMENTARY CARDS, NOTE PAPER, ETC., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT TAYLOR, 64 & 66, DEANSGATE 


Chromo Prints, Embossed and Cut Out Flowers, 
Figures, &c., for Scrap Books and Screens, 


EVERY NOVELTY IN ALBUMS, SCRAP BOOKS, ETO. 


en LAMPs WITHOUT CHIM- 

NEYS. The PATENT ANUCUPNIC LAMP gives 
‘he whitest flame and most brilliant light of any lamp 
known. No chimney, smoke, orsmell. The No 9% bur- 
ner givesthe light of eight sperm candles, at a cost of one 
penny for five hours. The Patcnt Safety Stable Lamp is 
the best lantern in use. No farmer should allow any 
vther light to be used about his steading. No straw or 
any combustible matter can reach the flame.— Manufac- 
vured by T. ROWATT & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

Mav be had through any respectable lronmonger. 


A QUARKLUMS, made upon an improved 

principle, warranted not to leak. Glass ailround; 
tastefully mounted ; gilded, and fixed on polished stands; 
suitable for the drav ing-room ; léin. by lzin. by 10in , 
iés. each; GOLUFISH GLOBES, beautifully mounted, 
to hang orstand, and to carry flower vase; suitable for 
the window, luncheon bars, and public rooms; a pretty 
ornament, 10 in., 68. each. Kugravings and culars 
on application. 

MANUFACTURER of the IMPROVED RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE KEY, made to close, for the waistcoat pocket, 
post-free for 14 stamps. No railway traveller shuvid be 
without one. 

Manufactured by D. MARGETTS, 

















cal Chemistry, Analysis and Chemical Investi- 
gations undertaken. “Hupsonm & Lioatzows, F.C.8., &. 





under the persunal superintendence of Mr. and Mrs, Potter. 


General Lamp Works, Leopold-street, Birmingham, 
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"THE “MANCHESTER” LUNCHEON BAR ™>,fQ0,2% "> 90 MARBLE STREET. 4 
Large Doce Sample lass Sherry and Sandwich, 4d. Superior Stout or Ale and Sandwich, 34 
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ya 
EADINGS.~EDWIN WAUGKH. CHRISTMAS HAMPERS _ BERG LISa ASSURANCE): 
R Addross: 1, SAGAR STREET, MANCHESTER. FOR PRESENTS Chiet Oftces, Palmerston — ae 


me hp aes AT HESTER OFFICES: 


HRISTM AS “and NEW YEAR'S $q | BRIDGEWATER ‘CLUB CHAMBERS, KING STRE 
C _ PRESENTS RICHARDSON, ROEBUCK, & C0. +) ROBERT NEILL, Ton Major af Mas note 
r a) oh nice (Purveyors to Her Majesty). John King, Esq. (Alderman), Cotton Spinner, Chey 
WATCHES, G if ARDS, B ROOCHES, d war Street Mills, anchester. 
RINGS, &e,, &e. The Three Guinea Family Hamper contains:;| Joseph Simpson, Esq. (Messrs. Simpson, Thompson 
— : 6b. Test Black Tea. Crumpsa Miils, and Fountain Street, 
S! LVER & E L EC TRO- SILY ER GOODS. One Paney Box.French Plums. Baxxens—Consolidated Bank i 
cattiicabieiaitinnicaeid pg at aS , Rates - Leper and Mpa oleae rates will 
RAWING and DINING ROOM, &c. Box Dessert Raisins. aune Cabs Wh ahead & en Oe 
eee cuocns ane io Jordan Almond cae, companien Tae Rage stat Dw 
jox Eleme Figs. LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Ww W. KENT, 70, DEANSGATE, a esa. Moderate Premiums. Fixed and Wberal mu 








Ta Sg raat of-oot ou than 82 per cent Tow Age 
’ . eee - Pct of Potted Pheasant. i 

K STABLISHED 1760. Pct of Potted Hamburg Beef. we WHITTENBURY, Resident Secretary, 
|i 





Pot of Cossaques. 


——— TOF tee two Guinea Family Hamper contains: ALBERT | 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF 6lb. Best Black Tea. + 
L MEAT.—HAVRE EXHIBITION, OCTOBER, 1868, Fancy Box French Plums. LIFE ASSU RAN CE oa 
GOLD MEDAL; PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO GOLD 8lb. Finest Valencia Raisins. | 
MEDALS.—CAUTION. None genuine without Baron lb. Finest Currants. ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS, 
Liebig’s (the inventor) certificate being on every jar, ac- Ib. Mixed Peel. pe WE 
companied by full directions for use. Sold by all Italian oz, Mixed Spice. Cagphtel sc: 'os's2.00 occa soccbeenbs ohidwenedl 
warehouses, chymists, and grocers. Great ae ey | and Box Eleme Figs. I 
improvement in cookery. Finest meat-flavouring ingre- Box Dessert Raisins, Annual Income... .+ ss seeeeeeeeree es ve £350,000 
dient. Highly strengthening for invalids and children. Ib, ee ao Almonds. New Promiums for 1867... 10.0100 seves o +0£29,000 
ox Cossaques, 
Pot of Potted Tongue. POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFE. 


° Te ~* Pot of Potted Hare. 
Christmas and eww Pear's Gifts. Bottle Ginger Liqueur. NON-FORFEITABLE ASSURANCES. 
NONE SO SUITABLE AS A The One Guinea Family Hamper contains:| ?4YMENTS TO CEASE AFTER TEN YEARS. 
2lb. Best Black Tea. — 
WHEELER AND WILSON Fancy ; Box French Plums. Branca Orrtcus—131, MARKET STREBT| 


, CRE INE 4lb. Double Kefined Sugar, 
WORLD-RENOWNED 4lb Demerara Sugar. 8. P. BIDDER, MANAGER, 


S E W I N G MA C H I N E. 2\b. Finest Valencia Raisins. 
These celebrated Machines ar now rendered 2lb. Finest Currants SMOKE PREVENTION. 
4lb. Mixed Candied Peel. 


PERFECTLY SILENT IN WORKING lo. Mixed Spice. AMILTON WOODS AND @ 
ox Finest Figs. 


By a New and Adjustable Feed Motion, secured by Royal hone ; ' 
Letters Patent. Bottle Ginger Liqueur, LIVER FOUNDRY, | 


ALL astaete ronson td sauveadenans Free? IC 1 BLAKELEY , ORDEAL LARS, Ske See 

fe MANUFACTURERS OF D. K. CLARK’S PATENT, | 
4a During the Holidays every retail Purchaser will PROPRIETOR, call attention to the arrangement for this ‘ | 
receivo, gratis, a Royat, Cuan (single, 208.), to enable 21, MARKET PLACE, _|ituseat the above Works, where particulars of &e, 


anyone to cut a Lady's Dress in Five Minutes. may be obtained. 
GENUINE ONLY FROM THE COMPANY’S DEPOT, MANCHESTER. No fe will be made for Fitting Botlers, | 
22, OLDHAM STREET, he arrangement proves efficient. | 


reverent CHRISTMAS WINE HAMPERS NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


AW HE ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRA 
ALEXANDRA FOR PRESENTS T has Removed from 25, ee bed r- sf 
HALL ’s-gate. —Single Subscription, £1 1s. for H 


INING rROoM|BLAKELEY BROTHERS. | 


Next Door to the Freer Trape Hat, The Three Guinea Wine Hamper contains: Lists, &c., post free 


PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 2 Bottles Superior Pale Sherry. H. WOOD, Sole Agent 
che Rea 2 Botties Superior Fort. SUCCESSFULLY RE-OPENED, , 
e@es ’ 2 Bottles Superior Clare 
Proprietor R. ASHCROFT, from London. = Bottles Superior Cham * x oO. 6, Ss ys MAR! Y’s- G AT 
SOUPS from 9 a.m., 4d. ee ganar BEST RESTAURANT IN * ds GLAND. 
DINNERS from 12, including Meat, Bread and Vegetables, 1 Bottle Milk Punch. Breakfasts, from 5 a.m. ; Dinners, ae 12 te 3 pm 
7d 1 Bottle Curagoa. Tea, Coffee, Chops, Steaks, &c. 
cual 


























a. 
Cup of TEA or COFFEE, with Bread and Butter, 5d. 1 Bottle Maraschino. Soups and Cold Collation throughout th 
Cup of TEA or COFFEE, with plate of Meat, 8d. 1 Bottle Choice Old Brandy (Hennessy’s). Wines, Spirits, Ale, and Stout of the 
SMOKE ROOM. 1 Bottle Choice Old Whisky. Quick service, 


: PRICES: 
ALL THE NEWSPAPERS OF THE DAY. The Two Guinea Wine Hamper contains: Sandwiches, from 1d. todd. a 
Writing Tables, Parcel Office, and Special Messengers for 2 Bottles Superior Sherry. Sausage and Mashed _—, br 20 till 19) 
Post Office or other Deiiveries. 2 Bottles Superior Port. 
Bost LAVATORY and other conveniences in the City. 2 Bottles Superivr Claret. 
aietatisinntndiaan 1 eae Su ay ew ol Champagne 


, Carte Blanche 
SAM’ S LOND( IN CHOP HOUS SE, ; Bottle Curegoa, Brand a : , 
COCKPIT HILL, © Choice randy enessy’s Sal 
. 1 Bottle Choice Old Whisk 
Bemnxp tux "Bus Orricr, Market Street 1 Bottle Choice Milk Punch. Tea, Chops, or Cold —_ itd, Bread 
‘8. STUDD, Proprietor. The On Win m. Tea, 
Ena EPEpeT_saaasee e e Guinea e Hamper contains: and Bread 
ne &! ‘ Tw Ale Pil Dinner Ch or Steaks, with "vi tables 
t L ECTRICITY IS LIFE. 1 Bottle Superior Sherry. ee four minutes), ls. 
se 1 Bottle Superior Port. Small ditto, 9d. 


4 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUST- 1 Bottle Superior Cham e. 
| ING CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC BELT. 1 Bottle Choice Brandy (Henneasy # D. ALONZO MORRIS AND BROWN, | 
—— eo OC . 
Sufferers from Nervous Ailments, Painful Dreams, In- 1 Bottle Best London Gin? AUCTION EERS AND VALUE 
|digestion, Debility, Weakness, &c., can now cure them- Orders may be forwarded to the care of 13, SOUTH KING STREET; © 


|nolves by the only ‘ ‘ guaranteod reinedy "in Burope, pro- i 

ont by Her Majesty’s great seal. Free for one stamp, RICHARDSON, ROEBUCK, & Co. MANCHESTER. Boe 

by H. JAMES, (Medical Electrician to the London MARKET P E ’ nd 
Hospitals), Percy fouse, Bedford Square, London. 21, LACE, MANCHESTER. Mancwester.—Printed and Published for the 

| N.B.—-Medicines and fees superseded, References to JOHN BL AKELEY by Jonn Hevweop, of 141 Dn Url Dean in x 

the leading physicians of theday. CAUTION.—To guard 5 parish of pm ey 

against counterfeits, | have appointed no licenses. PRORRIETOR. set tal = terial, Dec. 26, nae 7] 


sueatieiemnmmestancieialicnmnetiads A 
INDIAN RUBBER, Sheet, Valves, Washers, m Hows, Bal Belting, Packin Packing. HST ATHAM 1 









































